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LIBERAL STATE AND EDUCATION: 
The Dilemma of Dissent 


BY THOMAS WOODY 


Mutation “THAT ALL EXISTING THINGS ARE SUBJECT TO DECAY AND CHANGE is a truth 
: tare yg that scarcely needs proof; for the course of nature is sufficient to force 
this conviction on us.” Thus wrote Polybius.' Observing a society 
which esteemed highly the principle of aristocratic rule, Polybius went on to sketch 
the causes that undermined good government to the point where the state puts on 
the best sounding name of all, “freedom and democracy, but will change its nature 
to the worst thing of all, mob-rule.” Reflecting upon this statement, it is evident 
that not only do institutions change, but attitudes and judgments also. Then, it 
was common to regard change from monarchy to democracy as degeneration, the 
modern world, contrariwise, “judges the shift from aristocratic to various forms of 
popular rule as a progressive improvement of man’s condition, actually and poten- 
tially. There are, of course, unreconstructed monarchists. This metamorphosis of 
mind in respect to preferred pam of government is one of the most revolu- 
tionary phenomena of our age. It is world-wide: it began in western Europe; it 





Db 


appears now in the Orient; in isin increasing numbers rally around folk leaders 
who promise death to foreign rule. 


Factors Many factors have conditioned this change in political mentality, 
OF CHANGE but two are of central importance: economic change, which has made 
a degree of material well-being and leisure possible for all—a fundamental condition 
for successful self-government of mass proportions, since those without leisure 
have no time or strength for political activity; educational change, which has 
exalted man, turned his gaze from the “other world” to this one, taught him to 





THOMAS WOODY, Professor of Education at the University of Pennsylvania, is an emi- 
nent authority on the History of Education. He is the author of numerous articles and books, 
including The History of Women’s Education in the United States, The Educational Views 
of Benjamin Franklin, Life and Education in Early Societies, and Liberal Education for 
Free Men. In the present significant and vigorous article he argues and documents the thesis 
that the only way free government can be made secure is through vigorous adherence to the 
principle of freedom for dissent. 


* The Histories, Bk. V1, 57. Trans. by W. R. Paton. 6 vols. Heinemann, London, 1922-1927. 
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know and respect his own powers, and through the use of them to improve his 
condition here and now. Were we to reverse events, wipe out modern science 
and its dependent technologies, we should revert to some agricultural feu- 
dalism, or even to the petty particularism of tribal villages. Were we to erase 
modern man’s memory of his own exaltation, his confidence in himself and his 
powers, which he has cultivated increasingly for these past centuries, he would 
presumably fall back on faith in some power of supernatural magnitude, seeking 
sanctuary from his fear of the very forces of nature which he commends today so 
proudly and so well. For government, man might then turn to some “Jove-sus- 
tained and scepter-bearing king,” saying, “Come, rule over us, for we are unable, 
and we are sore afraid.” 


PriestLy The better to see the liberal state, its historical predecessors, and 
eanacanell its rivals, let us look into the Polybian kaleidoscope. Ancient Egypt and 

India exhibit the earliest patterns of highly perfected priestly rule. 
Hinduism, especially, developed an all inclusive, authoritarian dogma which fixed 
the bounds of life, here and throughout all hereafters, and lodged teaching and 
interpretation in the hands of its priestly formulators. 


SECULARISM In the Graeco-Roman world the secular principle was supreme. 

Greek citizens sought the good-life in the city-state; and all were 
educated to that end. Varying degrees of individual freedom were to be found 
at Sparta and Athens; but, in both of them, service to the city was man’s highest 
duty. The idea of conflict between man and state, so familiar to us, was then 
practically unknown. Socrates would be obedient to the Laws of his city, even to 
death. Romans, likewise, gave duty to their city first place. Cicero thought service 
to the state the highest and best. “Who would not gladly die in her service?” The 
Roman Empire, which legalists and philosophers equated with the cosmos con- 
ceived by Stoics, was a larger, all-embracing, secular domain, in which, according 
to Ulpian’ s phrase, “in respect to natural law all men are equal.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL Into the secular-minded, imperial Roman world, Christianity 
caetateees introduced a divisive ecclesiastical principle, the idea of a super- 

natural ruler before whom every knee should bow. Divisive in 
effect so long as the Empire was strong and Christians were persecuted as subver- 
sives, this spiritual government become a unifying force when security and other 
assets of Roman secular dominion withered and ultimately vanished. Constantine 
bowed. The toleration of Christianity by the Edict of Milan (313), followed 
shortly by its recognition as the official imperial religion, marked the beginning 
of an ecclesiastical dominion, fashioned upon the imperial pattern, w hich lasted 
until the sixteenth century. 


Government in the Middle Ages was a dualism in theory and in fact. Eccle- 
siastical power superseded the secular, but it could not do without it. There are 
two swords, John of Salisbury explained in the Policraticus: a spiritual sword; 
and a temporal sword, which is one of blood. Both are given by God to the 
Church, but she uses the sword of blood only through the prince, who receives 
it from her hands and who is somewhat of an executioner doing the work that 
would be unseemly in the priesthood. Under this ecclesiastical dominion, medieval 
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man sought the good life in an equalitarian, fraternal community of the chosen, 
founded by supernatural power, looking to his redemption from sin and ultimate 
salvation in a world of happiness to come. Education, based on an authoritarianism 
as immutable as Plato’s Jogos, served this end with marked single-mindedness and 
effectiveness, as long as chiliastic views held sway and the alleged certainties of 
priestly knowledge were given credence. 


ECCLESIASTICAL From the thirteenth century to the present day, govern- 
TO SECULAR RULE: — mental power has shifted by gradual, but not easy, stages from 


MONARCHY; ° ° e . ° 

LIBERAL the ecclesiastical principle, then regnant, to that of secularism, 
DEMOCRACY; now supreme. The transition has been one of three movements, 
sceeraiaaeeenaaes all accompanied by violence, all supported by rational argu- 


ment: divine right monarchy; liberal democracy; totalitarian rule. Each has its 
day; but all overlap, in respect to time. While divine right monarchy still clings 
to threatened thrones, and the idea of secular totalitarianism is centuries old, the 
monarchical principle was al] but totally impregnable until the eighteenth century, 
liberal democracy grew to its greatest popularity in the nineteenth, and totali- 
tarianism first sneuaded significantly on the domains of both in the twentieth. 


SECULAR The first of these patterns of secular supremacy, monarchy, 
es professed, and more or less faithfully practiced, devotion to the 
ro reLIGious priestly order and its supernatural system of values and sanctions, 
FORERUNNER under whose fostering care it grew up and established its sway over 

the minds of men. The second, liberal democracy, affected increas- 
ingly by, and favorably disposed toward, the advancement of secular, scientific 
know ledge, to which the priestly order had been generally hostile, temporized 
and compromised with orthodoxy and dissent, tolerating but holding aloof 
from both. The third, totalitarianism, in its Communist form, firmly attached to 
materialism, its attendant sciences and technology, and, limiting party membership 
to those who, among other qualifications, hold to materialistic philosophy, ex- 
cluded ecclesiastical persons and influence from government, but granted equality 
to all religions. 


CENTRAL PosiITIONs OF LIBERALISM 


WHat Is What is this middle term, liberal democracy, that stands his- 
LIBERALISM? torically between aristocratic government, w hether of an ecclesi- 
astical or a secular elite, and present dictatorships of the right or left? Liberalism 
has meant widely varying things to different people. This is due, in large part, to 
its very nature, being non- satneleadion. It had no single source, but grew by 
accretion, the product of many minds. There is also the fact that, as a philosophy 
of government and correlative education, it has been relativ ely little studied, save 
by “specialists; nor has it been systematically taught, even in nations most pro- 
foundly influenced by it. Relativ ely little studied or systematically taught, that 
is, in comparison with ecclesiastical authoritarianism of the Middle Ages and 
today and the two chief secular authoritarian philosophies of our time. 


This variability of meaning occurs among the friends of liberalism and those 
who profess themselves its partisans. Whether it be a strength or a weakness of 
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liberalism, anyone may profess it. Conservatives, or even reactionaries, at times 
proclaim themselves the only true liberals. As for liberalism’s enemies, whether 
ecclesiastical authoritarians or secular, they draw of it such a distorted portrait 
that it is scarcely recognizable. As for those who, though reactionary, call them- 
selves the true liberals, they may do so because they identify liberalism with just 
one historical facet of its meaning, whereas the mutations of life 
may have robbed that particular tenet of significance or applica- 
bility. Spencer once referred to the temporal fluctuations of lib- 
eralism, saying, “The function of Liberalism in the past was that of putting a limit 
to the power of kings. The function of true Liberalism in the future will be that 
of putting a limit to the powers of Parliaments.”* 


FLUCTUATIONS 
OF LIBERALISM 


THE BASIC Despite fluctuations of meaning due to time, and notwithstanding 
pace varieties of interpretation and degree of emphasis that at any one time 

may be given to it by persons who view it intimately or from afar, 
one can discriminate a congeries of ideas which, right or wrong, or both, define 
liberalism historically, and enable us to judge of its character, position, and poten- 
tialities today. Some of these principles have been generally embodied in practice, 
others only partially; yet another may be still almost wholly a matter of theory. 
Some of them, it may be noted in passing, are shared by various totalitarianisms, 
old and new; whence the assertion is sometimes made by ignorant or malicious 
persons that so-and-so is a Communist, for he espouses principles which Marxians 
accept and practice, but which they did not originate. Like other political con- 
cepts, these were not first subjected to scientific test; most of them have not been 
thus tested to this day. They became, at one time and another, however, suffi- 
ciently persuasive to men and women who suffered without them, and were seized 
upon as keys to the prison of their discontent. Experience, more or less extensive, 
and later scientific findings, here and there, are their only support. Without at- 
tempting to be exhaustive, let us list seriatim some of these conceptions which, 
centrally or peripherally as may be, historically or at the present time, are funda- 
mental to liberalism: the principle of mutation; religious freedom, natural right; 


reason; perfectibility; individualism, pluralism, laissez-faire; classlessness; sex- 


equality; free nationalism; pacific relations between nations; freedom of thought, 
of press, and of assembly; freedom of education; physical culture and welfare. 


SouRcES OF By inspection, it is obvious that liberalism owes its notions to 
ne widely varied sources—pagan philosophy, Roman Law, Christianity, 
the New Life that has spread over Europe since Dante’s day, the hard-won gains 
of religious strife, naturalistic thought, the commercial and industrial revolutions, 
and the underlying scientific and technological changes which made them possible. 
This deep rootage in the experience of ages past is a strength of liberalism. But 
liberalism, whether it was just the philosophy of a rising middle class, or that and 
more, was significant because of its innovations and expansive expectations, which 
were attractive to the underprivileged, rather than for its debt to history which 
won it friends among traditionalists. 


* Spencer, H., The Man Versus the State, 209. The Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, 1940. 
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LIBERAL STATE AND EDUCATION 
Mutation That we may properiy appraise the dilemma of dissent con- 

fronting liberal democracy and its education today, it is necessary to 
examine, even though it be sketchily, certain of the tenets just indicated. First, 
consider mutation. le a phenomenon of the living world, and even of the inani- 
mate, it has long been recognized. Knowledge of it as a phenomenon of social 
existence is also ancient. As a feature of human society, sharply opposed views of 
it have been entertained. All nations have desired perpetuity: some have sought 
permanence through fixity, by prohibiting change; others have looked for stabil- 
ity through flexibility, recognizing the value of change. These views have been 
reflected in theoretical political schemes and discussions; and they have been built 
into governments. 


FIxITy Oriental despotisms, religious and political, were bent on fixity, 

intolerant of change. Sparta devised a government and a thorough 
training that would sustain it unshakably against change. But change ultimately 
came to Sparta, which had been a synonym for changelessness, and it came cata- 
clysmically. All ancient systems of education reflected varying degrees of oppo- 
sition to change. But, despite all efforts to the contrary, mutation demonstrated 
itself as a law of social life. 


So fair. however, did fixity and the seeming certainty of things known appear 
to some thinkers, they dev ised theoretical systems, utopias, w herein all was to be 
properly established ‘and thenceforth remain unc hanged. Plato’s ideal Republic 
rested on such a concept of certainty and fixity, a foundation as solid and unalter- 
able as absolute idealism could fancy. 3ut Plato was not unaware of the actualities 
and potentialities of change. He saw that Athenian life had altered, and he did not 
like it; he understood, moreover, that his ideal state would be modified unless the 
utmost care were taken to prevent the infiltration of novelty. Games and music 
must not become the paths to subversion. Plato’s theory contributed not a little 
to the authoritarian ecclesiastical system of medieval Christian Europe. 


FLEXIBILITY Aristotle was a sympathetic and capable, if not always accurate, 

observer of the living world. As a student of political life, he saw 
the inevitability and indeed the desirability of change. How else could there have 
been any progress? Changes and i improvements have been made, he saw, in many 
of the arts. In politics, the root of change lies in natural human desire. Men are 
rational, Aristotle said, and they desire “the good . . . not merely what their 
fathers had.’’* It is necessary to be cautious about changes, to be sure, for obedi- 
ence to law is an acquired habit; and law will be enfeebled if alterations occur too 
freely. But even written laws haul not remain always the same. 


This point of view of the most distinguished Greek political theorist regarding 
mutation had been reinforced by two thousand years of history and the more 
recent advancement of science, when it was incorporated in Western political 
thought and institutions. Political liberalism recognized that mutation is a law of 
life in the natural order; and that it is good. Man is part of the order of nature, 


* Politica, Il, 8. The Works of Aristotle. Trans. under editorship of J. A. Smith and W. D. 
Ross. 11 The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1908-1931. 
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not apart from it. Mutation is a law of his nature, biological and social. The good 
life is to be found through working with nature, rather than against her. Those 
that strive to prohibit natural change, strive in vain. As social mutation is inevitable, 
it should be rationally directed, and accomplished gradually, yet in good time, 
after study of the factors that require it, rather than postponed until too late, 
when force will inevitably substitute for reason. Looking back through the pages 
of history with its record of violent adjustments, the founders of the American 
commonwealth chose the rational way, providing for change even in the most 
fundamental law. 


NATURAL In respect to the principle of natural right and government by con- 
amend tract, liberalism had forerunners, ancient and medieval. Plato, through 
the opinion of Callicrates (Gorgias) associated the “law of nature” with the 
thesis that “might makes right.” Two interpretations of “contract” as a political 
concept may be noted: (1) government is a contract between a ruler (king or 
other chief) and the people; (2) government is a contract of, by, and for people 
themselves. The second view, radically opposed to the prevz ailing patterns of 
monarchy, whether kings ruled, as it was said, by God's delegated authority, or 
by the consent of subjects on certain terms, became the guide and inspiration of 
revolutionary experiments in popular government, such as the world had never 
witnessed. 

John Locke attacked the thesis that “men are not naturally free,” which had 
been put forth as the basis for defense of absolute monarchy.‘ Against this view, 
Locke declared his belief in an “equality” of men by nature, and “a state of perfect 
freedom to order their actions and dispose of their possessions and persons, as they 
think fit .. . without asking leave, or depending upon the will of any other man.’ 


Rousseau said much the same thing, and with fire: “Man is born free, every- 
where he is in chains.” Force forged the chains of slavery, in which even the desire 
for liberty may have been lost. But “force does not create right.” If force has 
been used to rob men of liberty, whey are justified in regaining it, as soon as they 
are able to do so, by the same means.* The natural rights of man are inalienable, 
save as each for himself yields some part of freedom, goods and power to the com- 
munity. This fundamental social contract, by which men bind themselves freely, 
substitutes for the inequalities of mind and body, which are natural, “an equality 
that is moral and legitimate,” making “every one equal by convention and legal 
right.”’ The reservoir of contractual power is not exhausted by exercise. Govern- 
ment is made and remade from day to day, as to men seems good. 


Rational The thesis that granted man “natural right” to govern himself 
Principle credited him with a rational principle. The economic metamorphosis 
EXTENDED BY ’ - ° . ° 

meen by which western Europe moved from feudalism to a laissez-faire 
REVOLT economy freed man from status. Religious revolt, loosening the 


‘Civil Government, in The Works of John Locke, IV, 215. 9 vols. C. and J. Rivington, 
London, 1824. 

® Tbid., TV, 339-40. 

* Rousseau, J. J.. The Social Contract & Discourses, 5-6, 7, 9. J. M. Dent & Sons, London; 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, n. d. Everyman’s Library. 
* Ibid, 21-22. 
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bonds of long-established traditional authority and charging man with reading 
and interpreting the Bible himself, extended the range of individual freedom to 
reason in a domain that had been accepted as regulatory of all others. Ec- 
clesiastical law, Thomas Hooker thought, must in a Christian state be made by 
consent of both laity and clergy.* Thomas Paine, in The Age of Reason, put the 
cap on man’s individual right to decide such matters, saying, “My own mind is 
my own church.”* As a free person, man was removed from the government 
which status and one faith had set over him; henceforth, he would of necessity 
be ruled by another (a king, or some new, self-appointed governor), or by him- 
self acting in conjunction with his fellows. 


Inevitably, the theory of liberal self-government took cognizance of the 
rational principle. Ancient theory had judged reason- ability to think, take stock 
of pertinent factors, form judgments, and give direction to affairs—the essential 
capacity of governors, however called; and those without it were to be excluded 
from governing functions. They judged, moreover, that the class of men so 
endowed by nature was limited; hence, the class of free citizens was small. Chris- 
tianity endowed all mankind—male and female—with souls equal in the sight of 
God, but did not specify the degree and distribution of rationality and irration- 
ality. Liberalism extended the franchise, step by step, to include all—men, women, 
and all races—and, in the most extreme forms, opened the highest offices of gov- 
ernment to all. 


By implication, if not explicitly stated, all mankind were now assumed to be 
endowed with that ‘ ‘governing principle,” the existence of which Aristotle had 
denied in women, slav es, children, idiots. Locke spoke of the “root of reason” in 
man. Views of man, and of psychology in particular, have been altered consid- 
erably since his day; but the successful. operation of self- ~government depends 
upon the contingency that human beings have this “root” of a capacity (call it 
reason, or what one will), which, nourished and developed by proper education, 
enables him to participate in the regulation of public affairs. “The rule of liberty,” 
as Hobhouse put it, “is just the application of rational method. It is the opening 
of the door to the appeal of reason, of imagination, of social feeling; and except 
through the response to this appeal there is no assured progress of society.”*° 


FREEDOM OF Reason, whether inborn or acquired, is an empty credit so far 
panei as political life is concerned, unless it is joined with other essential 
—, principles, freedom to think, reach conclusions, and communicate 
ASSEMBLY, them; all of which requires freedom of speech, publication, assembly, 
woven and now, especially important, freedom of access to the new and 


greater agencies of public expression—cinema, radio, television. For 
this fundamental freedom to think, to have convictions, and to ex- 
press them, many sacrifices and defenses have been made. Socrates died for it; 
Milton wrote one of the most exalted pieces of prose in its defense; no one has 


TELEVISION 


* The Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, 1638(9),” Old South Leaflets, gen. ser. vol. I, 
no. 8, Boston, 1890. 

*The Complete Works of Thomas Paine, 1, 6. 2 vols. Peter Eckler Pub. Co., New 
York, 1922. 
* Hobhouse, L. T., Liberalism, 123. Henry Holt and Company, New York, n. d. 
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stated the rational argument for it more cogently than John Stuart Mill. His work 
On Liberty might well be a more common textbook in democracy’s schools 


than it is. 


FREEDOM Mill defended the extreme position, one which Voltaire had per- 
ened yen sonally professed in a letter to Helvetius: “I wholly disapprov e of what 
suaTe: you say, and will defend to the death your right to say it.” If expression 
LITERARY —_ of the extreme position is not protected, whose opinions are to be ap- 
wecaiees proved, and whose are to be rejected? Who is competent to draw the 
line? Mill’s position is of importance to us now: he spoke of governmental sup- 
pression, and insisted that “. . . there ought to exist the fullest liberty of professing 


and discussing, as a matter a ethical conviction, any doctrine, however immoral 
it may be considered.’ 


Mill stated clearly, logically, the defense of essential freedoms that had long 
before been given protection by the First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States—freedom of speech, of the press, and of assembly. The Constitu- 
tional guarantees were wise; for, as we see, majorities may be as tyrannical as 
minorities. In Spencer’s phrase, “If men use their liberty in such a way as to 
surrender their liberty, are they thereafter any the less slaves? If people by a 
plebiscite elect a man despot over them, do they remain free because the despo- 
tism was of their own making? Are the coercive edicts issued by him to be re- 


59919 
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garded as legitimate because they are the ultimate outcome of their own votes? 


Given a condition of freedom among men—freedom to think and to choose 
courses of action—one inevitably anticipates pluralistic growth. Pluralism may be 
found in some degree in very small and primitive societies. All modern great 
states exhibit pluralism in more or less numerous forms. The modern liberal state 
embraces the most expansive applications of this principle, which always means 
some degree of division and limitation of power and functions of monistic sov- 
ereignty. The chief general categories of pluralism are economic, social, religious, 
and political. The liberal state differs from the totalitarian particularly in that it 
recognizes a pluralism of parties, which represents the freedom of religious, 
social, economic and other interests to wage an expectant struggle for power by 
winning adherents to their principles and ‘platforms for action. When this free- 
dom of political activity is denied, the state loses title to the name liberal. Where 
liberal governments have been replaced by totalitarian rule, liquidation of opposi- 
tion parties and their organs of opinion has quickly followed; and dissent on 
matters judged important has been silenced. Wherever devices and subterfuges 
appear in liberal states, designed to render voiceless some unpopular opposition 
of the day, self-government is on the brink of death, whether the devices are 
“legally” contriv ed or imposed by marching men. 


That pluralism of political association is an historical necessity, not just a 
matter of theory, once the principle of self-gov ernment is accepted and we set 
out to translate idea into act, is shown in our early history. The unanimity of 


* Mill, J. S.. On Liberty [and] The Subjection of Women, 34. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1898. 
“Spencer, op. cit., 17. 
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Revolutionary days and the successful prosecution of the War made Washington 
an undisputed choice. And when the first President delivered his Farewell Address, 
he was clearly fearful of partisan divisions and warned against them. But pluralism 
at once asserted itself in politics, being recognized as the only feasible way 
whereby free persons could translate hele variable wills into effective instruments 
of power. In short, there was in reality not just one variable general will, but a 
diversity of wills competing for power. Freedom for this diversity, out of which 
may arise a wnity more stable than any that comes from coercion and conformity, 
is the hallmark of the liberal state. 


Freedom of education meant, and means, many different things for the liberal 
state. Certain meanings are as significant and congenial to authoritarian societies as 
they are to those founded on non-authoritarian principles. Universal mass edu- 

cation, free of cost, made feasible by the invention of printing, is thus recognized 
today as a necessity by both democracies and dictatorships. 


Two other aspects of freedom of education appear in the naturalistic-liberal 
tradition: (1) that education should be growth through freedom—a thesis running 
through Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and present progressivism; (2) that gov- 
ernment should sponsor education, but the educational process should be free 
from dictation. These doctrines are uncongenia! to authoritarians. They are widely 
held as theories in liberal democratic circles; but, while harmonious with the prin- 
ciples and purposes of a free society, their practice has been marginal. Even in the 
nineteenth century, freest of all centuries in the freest of all democracies, edu- 
cation was thought of primarily as a “diffusion of knowledge,” conservative 
rather than constructive. In the twentieth century, under the influence of war, 
depression, and again war, education-as-growth-through-freedom and freedom 
of teaching from dictatorial interference shrivelled noticeably, and in some places 
all but vanished. When freedom dies on the scholastic stage, the death of political 
democracy is standing in the wings. 


THE DILEMMA OF DISSENT 


The greatest danger that threatens liberal democracy today lies in the dilemma 
of dissent: dissent on ‘the right and on the left. On the right are those who dissent 
in act from democratic principles while professing belief in them in general, and 
who declare that the only way to save democracy is to deny its principles in this 
particular case or that; for, they say, if we do not, others will surely destroy it. 
This is the most popular cry . On the left are those who frankly proclaim their 
dissent from liberal democracy and profess belief in an authoritarian system. There 
is danger to liberal democracy on both sides. Where lies the greater danger? Is it 
with those who negate democ racy’s principles to save it; or among those who say 
openly that they think another system is better? The first enemy is internal, more 
numerous, and is made the more aggressive by its fears; the second, likewise 
aggressive, largely external, is a numerically weak and unpopular small minority, 
but it has a united will. 

History shows that governments commonly die of internal disintegration. 


This may be characterized as failure, or the sum of failures, to solve iene urgent 
problems that confront them, the successful solution of which would make fur- 
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ther growth and life possible. These failures may be due to a decline, or demise, 
of fidelity to principles upon which the state itself is built. 


Ominous today for free democracy are the growing dissent and denial in 
respect to liberal principles, so ubiquitous among people who summon powerful 
lobbies to abet them in saving what they proclaim as the American way of life. 
There is a tendency on the part of some, as Henry Steele Commager says, to 
imply that democracy i is somehow un-American! Democracy is a bold, courageous 
path to the good life for all; it can be sabotaged i in the name of security measures 
allegedly taken in its Ailaiie. These “saviors” of democracy profess to find its 
security in fixity, and they fight mutation as though it were a plague; deny 
natural rights, once called by greater men “inalienable; ” rob reason of freedom 
to perform its creative and reconstructive work on which the continuing health 
of the polity depends; make empty words of free thought and speech by subtle 
directions, or less subtle ones, as to what one should, or ‘should not, think or say, 
if he would eat; create, in fact, a dictatorship of “right thinkers” by legislation 
and judicial decision which effectively deny political pluralism to all those who 
hold unpopular doctrines; and reduce education, which in a free society must 
be unhampered inquiry both by old and young, to training in unquestioning 
acceptance of folkways, taboos ‘and totems, made sacred by yesterday. 


These negations of liberal democratic principles, and the fears that foster 
them, may be seen best—insofar as education is concerned—in the hysterical 
attempt to legislate security through loyalty oaths for public school teachers 
and university professors; in restraints upon association; in the scrutiny of teachers 
and texts for any idea that may be uncongenial to those at the moment in author- 
ity; and in denial of the right to teach to those, even tested teachers, who by their 
own reasoning—the right to which ought to be as inviolable for them as for us— 
have come to conclusions other than our own. 


How is it possible to save free government from its “friends” who profess a 
desire to save it, but proceed at once to cut its taproot, and from those “enemies” 
who call for another system? It is conceivable that the task is impossible. Con- 
ceivable; but for those who will not entertain the possibility of failure, there is 
no mistaking the road by which free government is to be made secure. The road 
is called: Freedom for Dissent. 


Freedom for dissent is the only road that leads to the city of free men. Only 
by free movement on that road can the city be kept secure. It is not a short road; 
it is not an easy one to travel. All roadblocks set up thereon, under the guise of 
defending the city, actually contrive its capitulation. 


We shall find sound guidance for the defense of the city of free men and 
the road that leads to it, by seeking advice from those who laid its foundations. 
They are many, but the arguments in defense of dissent, formulated by Mill, are 
clear and sufficient. An opinion, far from being merely a personal possession, 
valuable alone to him who holds it, is of social value, and society is robbed when 
dissent is suppressed. A heretical opinion may after all be true, despite the general 
conviction of its falsity. The dissenting view may be false, of course, but in that 
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case the interest of the true, received opinion is not served by being freed, through 
suppression, from the necessity of defending itself against opposing error. The 
conflicting opinions may be both partly true and partly false, indeed usually are 
so, in which case the element of truth in the dissenting view is needed to comple- 
ment the partial truth in the received opinion. Mill concluded, “. . . so long as 
popular truth is one-sided, it is more desirable than otherwise that unpopular truth 
should have one-sided asserters too; such being usually the most energetic, and the 
most likely to compel reluctant attention to the fragment of wisdom which they 
proclaim as if it were the whole.”?% 


One of the greatest men on the Supreme Court, Justice Holmes, embodied the 
thought of Voltaire, Mill, Paine, and other path-breakers of freedom in a famous 
dissenting opinion: 

“If there is any principle of the Constitution that more imperatively calls for 
attachment than any other it is the principle of free thought—not just free thought 
for those who agree with us, but freedom for the thought that we hate. The ulti- 
mate good is better reached by a free trade in ideas. The best test of truth is the 
power to get itself accepted in the competition of the market.” 


Totalitarian states have liberty of thought and speech for those who agree. 
But for those who attack socialism there can be no freedom in the Soviet Union. 
We join their ranks immediately when we suppress thought or imprison persons 
for thinking, speaking, or writing otherwise than we would do. Justice Black, 
dissenting from the Court’s decision to sustain the conviction of Communists 
under the Smith Act, based his opinion squarely on the First Amendment: 
“I have always believed that the First Amendment is the keystone of our 


Government, that the freedoms it guarantees provide the best insurance against 
destruction of all freedom. 
> » a 

“So long as this Court exercises the power of judicial review of legislation, | 
cannot agree that the First Amendment permits us to sustain laws suppressing free- 
dom of speech and press on the basis of Congress’ or our own notions of mere 
‘reasonableness.’ Such a doctrine waters down the First Amendment so that it 
amounts to little more than an admonition to Congress. The Amendment as so 
construed is not likely to protect any but those ‘safe’ or orthodox views which 
rarely need its protection. 

* . * 

“Public opinion being what it now is,” Justice Black continued reflectively, 
“few will protest the conviction of these Communist petitioners. There is hope, 
however, that in calmer times, when present pressures, passions and fears subside, 
this or some later Court will restore the First Amendment liberties to the high 
preferred place where they belong in a free society.” ** 


The dilemma of dissent, whether to permit it or to suppress it, is apt to 
attract nation-wide attention when it comes before the highest Court. The Court, 
in this case, denied the protection of the First Amendment to the dissenters. This 
was done by “ge speech with overt act. On this point Justice Douglas said, 
in his dissent, “. . . never until today has anyone seriously thought that the ancient 
law of conspiracy could constitutionally ‘be used to turn speech into seditious 


* Mill, op. cit., 34-35, 36, 65, 84-85. 
“Supreme Court of the United States, No. 336—October Term, 1950. June 4, 1951. 
Justice Black’s dissent, 2-3. 
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conduct. Yet that is precisely what is suggested. I repeat that we deal here with 
speech alone, not with speech plus acts of sabotage or unlawful conduct. Not a 
single seditious act is charged in the indictment.” 


It is worthy of special notice that Justice Frankfurter, though concurring in 
the decision sustaining the conviction of the Communists, observed at some length 
that “the wisdom of ‘the assumptions underlying the legislation [Smith Act] and 
prosecution” was a dubious matter. This dubious legislation runs back funda- 
mentally to the education of legislators. Lawmakers and educators should reflect 
upon, and take deeply to heart, an observation made by Justice Brandeis some 
years ago: “If there be time to expose through discussion the falsehood and falla- 
cies to avert the evil by the processes of education, the remedy to be applied is 
more speech, not enforced silence.” 


Condorcet, one of the most brilliant and idealistic of those who laid out Free- 
dom Road, conceived of education as completely independent of external author- 
ity, lodged in the hands of learned men, a National Society of Sciences and Arts. 
Of the contingency that abuses might arise, he said, they “. . . would be instantly 
corrected by the legislative power, which has direct authority over the entire 
system of education.”! 


We are more aware than he of the ignorance and obscurantism that may rule 
majorities in legislatures, and may debase or even destroy free education rather 
than protect it. Some legislators, apparently, have not been educated, intellectually 
and morally, to serve the interests of free men. Spencer observed that, w hereas 


one would have thought “. . . men would have entered on the business of law- 
making with the greatest hesitation . . . in this more than anything else do they 


show a confident readiness. Nowhere is there so astounding a contrast between 
the difficulty of the task and the unpreparedness of those who undertake it. Un- 
questionably among monstrous beliefs one of the most monstrous is that while 
for a simple handicraft, such as shoemaking, a long apprenticeship i is needful, the 
sole thing which needs no apprenticeship is making a nation’s laws!”'* 


A multitude of decisions, legislative and otherwise, have been taken which 
suppress dissent and freedom of thinking on the educational level. They often 
pass with little or no notice or opposition, as though they were really in the 
public interest. Destruction of democracy at the scholastic level is the most in- 
sidious of all forms of sabotage. It is far more dangerous than the instruction of 
those who set themselves to the teaching and advocacy of some alternative form 
of government. When shall we seriously undertake democratic political education 
in the schools of democracy? When shall we erect a monument in schoolyard and 
on campus to the Freedom of Dissent? Unless freedom is defended in collegiate 
halls, it will not be secure in legislative assemblies. oO 


* Ibid., Justice Douglas’ dissent, 4. 

*In italics, as quoted by Justice Douglas, /hid., 6. 

*Condorcet, “Report on the General Organization of Public Instruction,’ in French 
Liberalism and Education in the Eighteenth Century, 374. Trans. by F. de La Fontainerie. 
McGraw Hill Book Company, New York, 1932. 

“Spencer, op. cit., 117-18. 

















ON THE AGENDA OF PRAGMATISM 
BY H. GORDON HULLFISH 


JOHN DEWEY IS PROPERLY CALLED, as the essays in honor of his 90th birthday put 
it, the “philosopher of science and freedom.” This is widely recognized—so true 
is this that some of his critics operate from a base which is fearful of both science 
and of freedom, whatever positive argument they put forward. What is not so 
widely recognized, however, is that the philosopher of the one, science, must 
necessarily be the philosopher of the other, freedom. If freedom is to be achieved 
in full measure in this day, the philosophy which is the fruition of scientific ad- 
vance must penetrate the human effort more w idely and deeply. 


As science is better understood, its methods and spirit give character to more 
and more of human activity, from the breeding of farm animals to the creation 
and re-creation of moral standards. And as this understanding emerges, man is 
released from the bondage of simple custom, of institutional impositions, of un- 
examined habit, of awe and fear in the face of raw authority—in short, as this 
understanding emerges, freedom is achieved. It is this insight, among the multi- 
tude of insights that may properly be attributed to him, that marks off John 
Dewey as distinctive among those whose philosophic interests have led them to 
reflect upon man and his purposes. 


This insight turned Dewey to an examination of “the problems of men,” as 
men were facing these problems in specific time and place, not to problems which 
philosophic minds might manufacture as salable to men on the assumption that 
the latter could not possibly know what their real problems were. Dewey saw the 
matter otherwise. He saw men trying to find ways to live together in peace, yet 
periodically engaging in w arfare. He saw men turning avidly to the ideas which 
would advance technological development, yet afraid to face the social facts 
which were the consequence of the technology their initial avidity created. He 
saw men who were devoted to the extension of the brotherhood of man havi ing 
their efforts fall short because habits of exclusion, the chains their past had forged, 
could not be broken by simple intention. He saw men trying to educate their 
children for democratic citizenship by using methods that could only serve 
authoritarian ends. He saw men, in short, caught up in problems that could only 
be solved as iad could isis to them “the best-tested resources that inquiry has 
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at command.” And, to use further words of his, he felt that it was “relatively un- 
important whether this attention be called philosophy or by some other ogl 
The important matter was that such attention be given. This, in simple essence, 
the central dedication of John Dewey’s long life. Democracy has been aiidoie 
by the continuity and the integrity of the dedication. 


ALL oF TRAbDITION Is CHALLENGED 


All of this adds up to a fact too little understood. Dewey’s philosophic effort 
presents a challenge to all of tradition, whether in the field of philosophy, spe- 
cifically, or in the affairs of men, generally. Yet the challenge has a special char- 
acter. It has within it no element of qucrulousness. It is a challenge for no reason 
other than the fact that tradition, unexamined and unchanged, must finally be- 
come, in the words of the late Joseph K. Hart, “a whining plagiarist of its own 
past.” Upon examination, of course, tradition has its chance to make good at the 
bar of present experience. Where it fails to do so, it is no culprit (though those 
who deny its demonstrated inadequacy are culpable); rather, tradition is the 
ground on which cultural continuity is sustained as experience is reconstructed. 
It is here that human intelligence is called upon to bring forward working 
hypotheses to deal with the problems that arise when tradition is under question. 


Yet there is a further fact to note. Dewey, unlike many who have faced the 
same human facts, has not been tempted to seek a solution for the affairs of man 
by turning away from them, in the vain hope that at some universal level un- 
changing principles may be come upon. He has developed no confidence in the 
ability of men to pluck permanent solutions from a supposed realm of absolutes; 
and for two quite valid reasons. In the first instance, Dewey is aware of the fact 
that only a culture which is in the grip of those who are determined to hold it 
within the fixed boundaries of their limited thought can approach a static condi- 
tion. Where ideas are free to live the normal life of ideas, challenging and coun- 
tering one another, principles for the control of human affairs will arise within 
the stream of affairs, will exercise control there for a time, and may be expected 
to be later reconstructed as the need for this becomes apparent. Thus, in the second 
instance, Dewey has observed that men so involved in the building and ordering 
of their lives have developed a method for doing this with increasing certainty. 
This method is the consequence of the early efforts—it thus is an emergent from 
a past it has helped to change—of men to find w ays in which to be a bit more 
certain than they had earlier ‘been about the adequacy of the ideas they necessarily 


pursued. 


To understand, then, what it is that the pragmatic philosophy, as this has 
gained form at the hands of John Dewey, portends for our present approaches to 
life, whether these be in education or art, in economics or politics, we must first 
recognize a simple fact. Pragmatism is a systematic attempt to bring to critical 
issues in human affairs “the best tested resources that inquiry has at “command.” 
It is thus inevitable that pragmatism should be, in essence, the intellectualization of 
the scientific method. It is this method which has given man, where he has had 
the courage and patience to follow its lead, whatever of security he has been able 
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to achieve. Yet this has not always been apparent to many. Nor need we seek far 
for the reason. As men have increased their control of the method, it has often 
seemed that a known security has been threatened, not a new security gained. 
For instance, men who have been accustomed to believe that truth has its being 
apart from human effort do not easily shift gears intellectually and conclude that 
truth is in some way dependent upon their own efforts to establish it. This is 
exactly what is involv ed, however. In consequence, insecurity and security fre- 
quently arise within the same act, with men, unaware of what is at issue, left with 
no sure base for future action. 


It is right along in here that our basic educational problem arises. Our tradi- 
tion is an interesting, if frequently disturbing, mixture of traditional beliefs that 
strive to hold themselves steadfast against change and of a method of establishing 
belief that is a potential challenge to all of tradition. Moreover, apart from an 
edict that none within a democracy may issue, this will be the continuing character 
of our tradition. Of the conflict between traditional belief and emergent new 
belief, no end may be predicted. Hence, it is this unique character of our tradition 
that education must bring to the fore as our young people progress within it. To 
the degree that education fails in this task, the student will reflect within his own 
living the conflicts and insecurity characteristic of the adults whose life he is 
learning to share. To the degree that it succeeds, he will gain the sole security 
av sileble to men, a method whereby he may inquire with increasing certainty into 
the issues of life. 


One thing follows here as certainly as night follows day. The pragmatic 
philosophy can have no truck with indoctrination. It can no more indoctrinate 
than science can insist that experimentation must yield given results. The scientist 
must be free to follow the lead, even the faintest hint, of ideas. He must be free 
to find ways to check into the promise of ideas, in short. There can be no freedom 
in intellectual life where this opportunity is denied him. In the same way, the 
student must be free in relationship to teachers and to knowledge. Disrespectful 
of neither teacher nor knowledge, the student must, nevertheless, be free to ques- 
tion either, as—emulating the spirit of science—he must be responsible to each in 
the conclusions he finally achieves. Practices of indoctrination hold no such 
promise of freedom. It is their function to hold students responsible to conclusions 
achieved by others; their purpose is, in the final analysis, to enslave. It is for this 
reason that Dew ey, as the philosopher of science and freedom, has always asked 
education to consider itself a liberating instrument, an instrument to release men 
into the shared association of insights and interests within which they could 
achieve and maintain the humaneness to which a democratic people may properly 
aspire. 


Turee Criticat Issues Must Be Facep 


Further, and somewhat more specifically, there are, among others, three issues 
within our tradition about which teachers must be informed, if their work is to 
shape up so that young people may move progressiv ely to an understanding of 
the deeper meaning of the democratic aspiration. These issues have emerged with 
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increased clarity as the pragmatic philosophy has developed; at the same time, 
pragmatism has extended its own meaningfulness as it has isolated them for con- 
sideration. They are: the establishment of that which may be held to be true, 
the source of standards to guide man in the moral choices he must make, and the 
function of ends, which are posited as directives for behavior, as means within 
any given moment of behaving. No one can say what all men must conclude as 
these issues are confronted, yet this much may be said: the pragmatic orientation 
has given them a turn w hich men must consider if their conclusions are to be 


relevant to their day. 


THE QUESTION OF TRUTH Poses A PROBLEM 


The matter of truth, for instance, much discussed as it has been, shapes up 
rather simply when viewed against a tradition which has been changed under the 
steady impact of the method which science has slowly matured over the vears. 
What has happened is that the tradition of truth establishment as in some w ay 
dependent upon those who, because of special intuitive power, or of the outreach 
of Reason, or of institutional relationship, could come upon it directly in its pre- 
existent and ultimate form, has been countered by the notion that truth is an 
emergent in human experience. It is neither pre-existent nor ultimate. It is the 
result of particular and specifiable conditions of human inquiry. Moreover, as the 
situations that initiate inquiry undergo change, and as those who engage in inquiry 
are themselves changed through the experiences they have, the emergent truths 
of any moment are also caught within the inescap sable fabric of change. Received 
truth, then, insofar as it is relevant to a given situation of inquiry, is an instrument 
to use in an undertaking whose purpose is to find the truth of the situation under 


scrutiny. 


Thus it is that the received tradition presents us with a problem in the field of 
truth establishment. It presents a solution (or the truth) only to those who are 
nurtured in relationship to a single pattern, kept thereby from seeing the road 
man has traveled in his effort to deal with this issue. And in this day when power- 
driven men control mass communicative media, or when hy sterical men strike 
out against those who advance ideas that challenge theirs, men who do not under- 
stand this issue may suddenly discover that their lives have been reduced to a 
single issue: how to survive under the full dominance of those who now control 
them. 


It is this hard fact of the present which suggested earlier the thought, “the 
philosopher of the one, science, must necessarily be the philosopher of the other, 
freedom.” Where the establishment of truth is removed from the hands of special 
truth claimers (however they set up their private claims) and made a public 
affair, as the method of science requires, then at last man is free of a bondage he 
may not otherwise escape. For it is well to note that a philosopher of freedom 
need not necessarily be a philosopher of science. It may be that the philosopher 
of freedom conceives of freedom as possible only after one is first caught up 
within the requirements of his pattern of truth. This is to have the quality of 
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freedom given a caged bird. The cage may be spacious and attractive but flight is 
always limited. T hove can be no flight to ‘freedom. 


The bearing of all of this on education is clear enough. Young people will 
come to school from the received tradition in which the struggle for freedom 
will present a confused picture. They will be asked to go it on their own in some 
parts of their lives, and commended as they succeed. Ingenuity and initiative will 
be praised as they bring improvement to methods of planting crops, breeding 
stock, rigging markets, distributing goods, improving roads; as they figure out 
better ways of educating themselves and others; even as they develop better 
gadgets than their elders. Yet in other parts of their lives, where adult values and 
institutional patterns are at issue, no such praise will be forthcoming. Here received 
truth will be not an instrument to use but an end to achieve. Their effort to go 
it on their own here will be rebuked, and in the name of truths with which they 
may not tamper. They will be assured that science is a method that is gadget- 
bound. They will not discover, therefore, that one of the major issues of their 
lives is ex xactly this: are there areas of life in which it is inappropriate to seek 
results through the use of “the best tested resources which inquiry has at com- 
mand’? 


Where Lies THE SouRCE OF Morat STANDARDS? 


This point may be the more readily made in connection with the second issue 
mentioned earlier —namely, the source of standards to guide man in the moral 
choices he must make. Once again the received weildien poses a problem. One 
element within the tradition places the source beyond the ken of mortal man. 
But this is only seemingly so, since some men will claim to have found their way 
to it and will be ready to assure others of the validity of their report. In any case, 
the good will not be discoverable within the situations of life; it will, rather, be 
brought to these situations to give them form and character. In sharp contrast, a 
second element will view the received good as an instrument, when it is applica- 
ble to a given situation, to find out what the good of that situation is. This will 
be done within the situation itself, as the consequences of acting upon the received 
good are considered. 


Once again “the best tested resources which inquiry has at command” will 
be given a free opportunity to bear fruit. One element in the tradition, in short, 
will affirm what the other denies, that the method of science is applicable to the 
moral realm, that it is not restricted to the precise activities of the laboratories, 
that the source of good is the ongoing experience of man himself. Thus, a further 
issue, about which ‘the young person should be informed, arises. Moreover, it may 
be, so far as the dev eloping young person is concerned, that this is the critical 
issue of his life. His will be a life in which he will be called upon to make choices 
at one level or another. This, he cannot escape, which is but to say that he has no 
choice other than to live in moral terms. Further, his choices will be made in 
some relationship to the received tradition, however he receives this and in what 
measure. Education—itself a moral activity on this score, since it, too, confronts a 
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choice—would seem to have the responsibility of helping the young person see 
what is involved in this issue. It would appear to be failing to prepare him to live 
in what is his world, when it does not do so. 


Enps Are Means Usep 1n Discovertnc Enps 


The third critical issue—the function of ends, which are posited as directive 
for behavior, as means within any given moment of behaving—has an especial 
importance at this time. We know that all is not well in education, as it is not 
well in society at large. And there ought to be a way in which the professional 
educator may do something about this. Perhaps the philosopher can show the 
way out. The theorist ought to be able to rise above the messiness now caused 
by unexamined habit, rampant prejudice, adjustment to expediency, and the like. 


Now there is certainly a way out, or man is destined to live uneasily within a 
confusion that may at any moment become simple chaos. And it is to the credit 
of man that his has been an unceasing effort to mark off a way of certainty. This 
has been, as Dewey once noted in a striking title, his continuing quest. Here, too, 
the received tradition is, as might be expected, the source of a problem. Some 
would have us turn to the nature of man (set forth before this nature could be 
studied as it has been since methods of inquiry nave been improved) to find the 
ends education should serve. Some would seek the ends in the history of man, 
finding there either patterns of inevitability which modern man will ignore at 
his peril, or patterns established by the steady on-rolling of facts which show the 
path to the future. Some would seek ends by turning to the elect, variously 
defined—from the aristocracy of the intellect to the aristocracy of power, from 
the consensus of men who set themselves the task of describing the wave of the 
future to the agreements of those whose professional task it is to think about the 
purposes education should serve. Some would settle the matter simply by having 
education do well what the culture will permit it to do, remaining oblivious of 
the fact that in a plural culture this is but to put education upon an ever-moving, 
but undirected, merry-go-round. 


These suggested solutions for this problem are different, yet there is a point 
of common interest that needs to be scrutinized. All of these patterns seek ends 
toward which educative efforts are to be directed, just as today some who are 
satisfied with their analyses of democracy (and these may be so adequate as to be 
widely accepted) are frankly willing to lean partially, educationally, in order to 
make their ends prevail more widely. Ends so conceived, however, have about 
them a quality of finality. They are not themselves objects of further scrutiny. 
Education is then a matter of the organization of materials and the administration 
of school plants in terms of ends that are set forth as objects of achievement. Two 
serious consequences result. The battle over ends grows apace; and the battle in 
its final term is one for the control of education. In the midst of this conflict, 
education is forgotten; the eventual solution can only be the dominance of one 
doctrine over another. A second consequence is that the ends are held so much 
as ends-in-themselves that they are no longer tempered and shaped by the events 
which initially gave them being. And when this point is reached, we may argue 
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one with another but we have put aside our chance to communicate, to share 
ideas about ends which, if used as means, might transform situations of mutual 
concern in ways that would build out a common ground on which further con- 
joint effort would be possible. 


What Dewey has noted is that ends are directing instruments to be further 
forged as they function as means to find out what the end of a given situation 
should be. The alternative to this is to know what it should be without examina- 
tion of the peculiar and distinctive characteristics of the situation and this, to 
repeat, is to initiate a warfare of ends. It is, for instance, certainly important, and 
it is clearly humane, to aspire to a society in which there are no second-class 
citizens. The Negro is under no illusion on this score. In a given situation of 
discrimination, however, this end is but an instrument to guide us in discovering 
how to improve it; an instrument, in short, in finding an end to guide our action 
within the situation. 


This is not, as some would have it, to be without ends. It is to view ends in 
their proper status, as aids to thought, not as substitutes for it. Those who direct 
education have, then, an alternative. They may move forward with one aspect of 
the tradition and set forth ends in such manner that education has but the sole 
task of working to achieve them, as if they were a ceiling placed over the under- 
taking. Or they may move forward with a second aspect, formulating ends with 
no less care,‘and treating them with no less regard, but using them as intellectual 
instruments to determine the course of education as the adjustment of conditions 
has to be made. On the one hand, the course will be set (assuming that some au- 
thorities are able to win out over others) at the onset of the process. On the other 
hand, the course itself will be determined as the best we know and believe in is 
tested through a method designed to try out the significance of our ends for the 
situations we face. It is thus that ends will fenction | as means and lead us on pro- 
gressively to improved ends—to progressively improved instruments by which to 
direct future action. 


These critical issues, and others that might be mentioned, pervade life in all 
directions. Undefined, they leave us with no anchorage in the midst of inevitable 
change, subject to the precarious leadership of those who believe they have come 
upon the ultimate anchor. Defined, they confront us with the opportunity to 
make intelligent choices from the base of understanding the nature of the tradi- 
tion on which our future must be constructed. But defined, they provide no 
answer which all must accept. What they do provide is a suggestion that, among 
all of the ways of securing answers, one way increasingly gives promise in all the 
affairs of men—the way of science, the way of freedom. This is suggestion only, 
however. Yet it is a suggestion worthy of testing, and it is a suggestion that looks 
forward to its own testing. It knows no other way of discovering what to do. Its 
spirit is, finally, the spirit an education should produce i in those who are to live 
in a world where men may further seek the free life our tradition, in varying 
ways, has prized. o 











THE AUTONOMY OF EDUCATION: 
A Thomistic View 


BY RAYMOND J. McCALL 


IN ANY DISCUSSION OF THE AUTONOMY OF EDUCATION it is necessary to distinguish 
sharply between autonomy in the socio-political sense and intellectual autonomy, 
but it is even more necessary to set forth the basic principle upon w hich any 
autonomy of one human effort with respect to another can be predicated. T he 
basic principle may be stated as follows: 


If the end of one discipline is totally encompassed by that of another, then the 
first is completely subordinated to the second and has no autonomy with respect 
to it. Reciprocally, if the end of one endeavor is not wholly subsumed within that 
of another, then to the extent that the end of the first lies outside the province of 
the other, it has a natural autonomy. 


To the Thomist the whole question of autonomy reduces to one of subjective 
preference except in function of this very simple notion of respective ends. 


MoraL AUTONOMY 


Most of us recognize that human practical activity (in its most general sense) 
is not by nature totally subordinate to the State, but we may fail to realize that, 
without a philosophy of ends, we cannot give for this accepted truth its adequate 
basis; viz., that man has ends which are not included within the purpose of the 
Scare, and which in fact transcend any conceivable goal which any State might 
set for itself. The human person in the natural order achieves his finality ‘by 
(among other things) the fullest expression of his c: apacities to discover and con- 
template truth, to create and contemplate beauty, and in pursuing an ideal « 
personal goodness. Since the specifying quality of goodness, beauty, or pare is 
not created, or in any formal way determined, by the State, man is with respect 
to these goods in no sense subordinate to the State. To the contemporary Thomist, 
the State is the political expression of a certain culture and as such can only 
regulate extrinsically and in terms of its own purpose (the common good) the 
use of materials provided by the culture for artistic, intellectual, and moral expres- 
sion. Of the substance of truth, beauty, goodness, however, it determines nothing. 


It is for this same reason that education can, in a certain sehse, rightfully 
claim autonomy. For, since the end of education is the development of men, not 


RAYMOND J. McCALL, formerly Chairman of the Department of Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy at St. John’s University in Brooklyn, is now Chairman of the Department of Psy chology 
at DePaul University in Chicago. The present article is a paper prepared for the Consensus 
Committee of the Philosophy of Education Society. In it, the author analyzes the question of 
educational autonomy from the point of view of the Thomistic philosophy and _ indicates 
wherein this view of autonomy differs from that held by other philosophical ‘systems. 
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merely for citizenship or social adjustment, but for a properly human life, edu- 
cation shares in the autonomy of the human person with respect to the absolutes 
of human existence: truth, beauty, goodness. This, it must be added, is a matter 
of moral autonomy in the socio- -politic al sphere, where education has the right to 
resist to the fullest—in the name of the sacredness of the person and its own obli- 
gation to help this person form itself—any encroachment of its autonomy by any 
agency of the State or the culture. 


INTELLECTUAL AUTONOMY 


As an intellectual art, on the other hand, the end of education is totally en- 
compassed by those speculative disciplines of a scientific and philosophical char- 
acter which tell us of the nature of man—what man is, as an animal and as a person. 
In this sense, education can be no more autonomous with respect to philosophy, 
psychology, and the social sciences than can medicine with respect to anatomy 
and physiology. The educator may choose to become, and to some extent find it 
necessary to become, an educational philosopher, an educational psychologist, or 
an educational sociologist. If he claims intellectual autonomy in these roles, he can 
do so justly only as philosopher or scientist, and not as an educator. As a practical 
artist, he may, like the physician, direct the attention of science and philosophy to 
specific problems arising out of his practitioner’s perspective. As a practical man, 
too, he may temper the rigor of speculative principle with the wisdom of expe- 
rience. Moreover, his workshop, the classroom, may serve as a proving ground for 
hypotheses suggested as valid by the more limited experience of the laboratory. 
Bey ond these indirect, if nonetheless significant, contributions to theory, I do not 
believe that the educator, as such, has any theoretical function or can —— any 
autonomy with respect to philosophy and science. 


CLAIMS FoR EpuUCATIONAL AUTONOMY 


Contemporary claims for educational autonomy seem to stem either (1) from 
a confusion of intellectual with moral autonomy, or (2) from an erroneous episte- 
mology, or (3) from a limitless faith ‘+. the capacity of mental hygiene to solve 
all our human problems. The first of these claims, that the concern of education 
with the development of the person toward the contemplation and creation of 
truth, beauty, and goodness places the educator above domination by any cultural 
agency concerned with lesser values, has, as we have seen, a certain core of truth 
when we confine ourselves to the moral and socio-political spheres, but does not 
validly imply any autonomy in the intellectual order. 


On the other hand, the autonomy of education in virtually every sense is 
a necessary corollary of a philosophical theory which discounts any fixation in 
advance of ends, and which regards every growth as uniquely determined by its 
own developing exigencies. The belief in the primacy of the practical and the 
consequent contempt for the merely theoretical, exhibited in varying degrees by 
the proponents of this second view, are rooted not only in an erroneous but in an 
inconsistent epistemology, since it is this epistemology which determines their 
educational policies and not vice versa. The principle of the primacy of the prac- 
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tical is as much a theoretical principle as any other. Only, like the principle that 
one should never philosophize, it has the additional disadv antage of being self- 
refuting. 


The third view, that of the environmentalists and mental hygienists, which 
claims to be able to shape the child toward an ideal mental and emotional adjust- 
ment by turning the school into an “adjustatorium, ” must, in the light of the 
actual accomplishments of the mental hygienists to date, be regarded by the criti- 
cal thinker as simply comic. Naturally, the school should be constantly ready to 
take over from the infant art of mental hygiene whatever new techniques it can 
truly demonstrate to be of value in the training of the young, and to integrate 
such proven methods into its school policies and school curricula. Amid the welter 
of rival claims, global assumptions, and conflicting methods, however, it does not 
at this time appear that mental hygiene has any indubitable principles to offer us. 
At least, it appears to have no principles that go beyond a subtilized common 
sense and an emotionally more vibrant awareness of the dignity and value of the 
individual child. When the mental hygienists have satisfied their psychologist 
confreres of their own scientific respectability, it will be time to consider their 
contentions more seriously. 


In any event, even if the pretensions of the mental hygienists were better 
founded than they are, they, too, would at most imply a certain moral autonomy 
of the educative process, while subordinating that process almost entirely to the 
theoretical discipline of psychology. In substance here, then, the plea for the 
autonomy of education is based upon the moral transcendence of its end, and 
has no proper relevance to the question of intellectual autonomy. This, like the 
first view discussed, is more a fallacy of accent than a deep- -seated misconception 
of the relations between theoretical and practical disciplines. 


Quite the contrary must be maintained for the view of certain experimental 
naturalists that education is autonomous precisely because it is an ongoing prac- 
tical activity which must evolutionarily determine the laws of its own growth. 
For here we are faced with what the Thomist must regard as an inv erted episte- 
mology, and a theory of education which, in the measure of its consistent appli- 
cation, must eventually destroy all theory, including itself. In the last analysis, the 
disagreement between the disciples of John Dewey and the disciples of Thomas 
Aquinas is on the question of whether principle shall determine practice, or 
practice principle. And, like all genuine disagreements, this is ultimately a matter 
of metaphysics. If we recognize as much, we may also find that our differences, 
however great, are not insuperable obstacles to cooperation between us. In our 
efforts to understand each other, moreover, we may, without sacrificing convic- 
tion, each learn a great deal. oO 
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PHILOSOPHIC CONSENSUS, WORLD ORDER, 
AND EDUCATION 


BY GEORGE E. AXTELLE 


THE INTENSITY OF CONFLICT IN OUR DAY is only in part the expression of struggle 
for power and clash of interest. The power and interest struggle is certainly pri- 
mary. This struggle, however, is reinforced by, and derives some of its bitterness 
from, ideological “differences. This is true not only of the conflict between Russia 
and the Western powers; domestic conflicts within the Western powers them- 
selves are intensified and embittered by the ideological controversy. Systematic 
bodies of beliefs about the nature of reality, of truth, and of human nature, and 
beliefs about the nature of values, the good life and the good society, divide not 
only the Russians from the peoples of the West, but divide and confuse the 
peoples of the West. 


Ideological differences give these conflicts a character of absoluteness; voices 
become bitter and strident; intolerance and impatience mount. Each bloc cries 
for unity, but unity on its terms. There is a real question whether the disappear- 
ance of Russia as a great power would lessen this conflict. It would probably but 
shift its locus and theme. The new division might well develop between the 
United States and the rest of the world. In the meantime our own domestic con- 
flicts would remain. 


Technological progress endows this situation with tragic character. On the 
one hand it has literally bound the world together with steel. The conditions of 
trade, industry, and agriculture, the very necessities of life, make this world a 
neighborhood. Its great need is to become a community. Yet the powers that 
technology puts at men’s disposal in their struggle with one another threaten to 
destroy what we know as Western civilization. It is becoming tragically clear 
that the members of this world neighborhood must learn how to live together 
until they can become something of a community. This is not to suggest that 
ditferences in interest will ever disappear. Nevertheless, world survival as a 
technological civilization demands that conflicting interests learn how to resolve 
their conflicts, and a prime fact in such reconciliation is a sense of the community 
in which the conflicts arise. 





GEORGE E. AXTELLE is Chairman of the Department of Philosophy of Education and 
History of Education, New York University. He has been president of the Philosophy of 
Education Society and is well known for his activity in this and other societies concerned 
with the theory of education. He is the author of numerous articles, and is co-author of 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF PracticaL INTELLIGENCE. In the present article he examines the ideological 
differences which underlie the contemporary struggle between conflicting interest and power 
groups. He points out that much of the bitterness of the power struggle comes from these 
ideological differences, and he analyzes the role which philosophy might play in mediating such 
differences and in laying the ground work of consensus on which world order might be built. 
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While the task of creating a world community is not one which philosophers 
can perform by themselves, their work is nevertheless essential. It is their role to 
work on the ideological problem. It is for them to develop a method by which the 
ideological conflicts, for which they have some responsibility, may be moderated. 
Effective ideological communication must be established before there can dev elop 
a sense of community, of common loyalties, basis for good faith and good will. 


This is not to assume that conflict can be resolved solely or even chiefly on 
the ideological level. At bottom the conflict is one of interests, the interests of 
classes, institutions, nations or regions. However, the contending parties must 
constantly search for allies, and dey must employ persuasion to that end. Their 
need to be persuasive gives significance to the ideological problem. The largest 
battalions may, in the end, belong to those who are most persuasive. So long as 
no power or interest can dominate in its own right, it must depend upon per- 
suasion. Herein lie the possibilities of ideological reconstruction, which may serve 
to soften the conflict and perchance obviate ultimate decision by force. 


The success of such efforts depends upon a restructuring of the patterns of 
interests and values, the development of a body of common interests and perspec- 
tive within which a balance of forces can find security and fulfillment. Moreover, 
this must be accompanied by other developments as well as the ideological. It 
will involve much negotiation and accommodation at the level of practical affairs 
in countless specific situations. Only as such achievements occur can ideological 
consensus progress. Only in such a context can we hope for the growth of a 
common body of belief and interest. 


A substantial body of common interests and beliefs may have the effect of 
isolating irreconcilable and obstinate interests and positions, eventually enforcing 
their reconstruction or decay. For no position and no interest can ‘persistently 
resist the flow of events. Once slav ery was held to be in the nature of things; 
usury was conceived to be a sin. The pressure of events, the course of history has 
changed both. Who can say of any belief or interest, that it is beyond change? 
Today many consider birth control to be a violation of nature. Who can say 
with assurance what effect the enormous pressure of population upon food supply 
during the next century will have upon that belief? Certainly, the hope of the 
world depends upon a ‘sufficient body of common interest and belief to restrain 
those who may be irreconcilable and absolutistic. This situation and this possibility 
define the constructive role of philosophy in our day. 


Tue PATTrerN OF CONFLICT 


In order to understand the depth and character of this problem, we need to 
see the world as a great field of intersecting and interweaving vectors. It is perhaps, 
a task beyond the scope of any essay to identify all of the important vectors, and 
to note their magnitude and direction in relation to one another. We can, how- 
ever, note ceresin major forces in the field and indicate their general directions. 


Although the struggle between the United States and Russia dominates our 
thinking today, it cannot be understood except as a product of other forces, some 
of which are by no means obvious. Probably the most important and pow erful 
of these, and of i increasing magnitude, is the accelerating growth of science and 
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techaology. Although they command no armies and have no official voice, these 
forces continuously reshape the conditions of life and the instruments of warfare. 
Science and technology are the overarching facts of our time. In changing the 
conditions of life, they affect the institutions and values of most of the peoples 
of the earth. Old institutions and values have become impotent and archaic. Sci- 
ence and technology have stimulated the arts of production, brought new classes 
and vocations into being, and undermined the status of old ones. The central 
significance of these forces lies in the fact that although they have developed a 
powerful mentality for inquiry into the secrets of nature and for reconstructing 
the productive arts, they have provided no corresponding mentality for dealing 
with the institutional and moral problems they create. 


The oldest and one of the greatest of present world vectors is symbolized by 
the Vatican. Although a spiritual power, its secular influence is immense. Claiming 
divine character and a divine origin for its ideology, it can in no w ise tolerate the 
absolutes of communism, the doctrines of naturalism, the politic: al and economic 
theories of “free enterprise,” or democratic socialism. Since its faith has origin in 
divine inspiration, its beliefs about the nature of reality, about morals, human 
nature, and the good life are held in a mood of certainty. It must constantly 
struggle against the “acids of modernity” which corrode men’s faith, loyalty and 
morals. The Church, as an institution, and its ideology came to their fullest de- 
velopment in the context of feudalism. Its ideology seems to give sanction to 
feudal values, institutions and ways of life. Thus we see a close affinity between 
the Church and semi-feudal ruling classes and institutions in their struggles against 
popular unrest. However, whereas the Church is strongest and most at home 
among those peoples who have been least touched by modern developments, it 
is learning to accommodate itself to the struggles of common people in more 
advanced countries. Although possessing no armies, the Word is its sword, and 
a powerful sword it is. 


The Kremlin is not only a great national power seeking to break through 
age-old confines, it is the Holy of Holies of a great world ideology. It symbolizes 
itself as the Fatherland of the Working Classes, the hope of mankind. Its basic 
assumptions are the doctrines of class struggle and the irreconcilability of class 
interests. Hence, other powers and ideologies are enemies both of Russia and the 
common peoples of the world. Ultimate peace and freedom can come only 
through world revolution and the dictatorship of the proletariat. All values are 
subordinated to this end, and all instruments shaped to its achievement. Peace, in 
the meantime, can only be an armistice during which the working classes and 
their fatherland strengthen their position for the eventual struggle. Under such 
circumstances, the good will and good faith of the opposition are inconceiv able. 
Conflict seems irrepressible. 


Opposing Soviet Russia with as great determination as that of the Vatican 
is Monopoly Capitalism. Although itself a product of science and technology, 
and leaning heavily upon them, it must not be identified with them. On the con- 
trary, it has now reached a stage of development where it is in many respects 
opposed to them. This is true not only in its freezing of patents, but in its opposi- 
tion to the social sciences which threaten its ideological base. There is reason to 
believe that, because of the difficulty it found in continued accommodation to 
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the scientific outlook and to the latter’s social correlate, democracy, Monopoly 
Capitalism in Europe experimented with fascism. 


Legislation to restrain monoply has been like King Canute and the tide. 
Monopoly is apparently a technological compulsion. It threatens completely to 
dominate modern economy, and, with the economy, political life. Technology 
is rapidly making the world a singe unit. Monopoly consolidates the positions 
that technology prepares. Time will tell whether monopoly will stifle our de- 
mocracy, or democracy will take control of our technology. And this decision is 
near, for we cannot much longer remain half monoply, half free. 


Science, technology, trade and Western imperialism have shaken the institu- 
tions of those nations not directly in the orbit of Western Civilization. The 
peoples of the world are astir. The new growth of nationalism among backward 
peoples is one expression of their efforts to free themselves and to secure a larger 
measure of this world’s goods. But their struggle is not only against the Western 
powers and their colonial interests, it is also against their own corrupt and in- 
competent rulers. 


Here, then, are two more important vectors: the common people of the 
earth struggling for more freedom and for better conditions of life, and the op- 
posing struggle of archaic institutions and classes to maintain their historic status 
and power. Each looks elsewhere for allies. The situation is further complicated 
by difference in color between colonial peoples and their imperial masters. 


The ruling classes of the world are on the defensive. They are losing their 
“charm.” They no longer enjoy their former prestige. The institutions and values 
by which they have traditionally ruled no longer satisfy. Losing their nerve, they 
turn elsewhere for support. Lacking their accustomed moral force and com- 
petence, they turn increasingly to coercion and violence. Much of the success of 
fascism was due to the readiness of semi-feudal and capitalist classes to seek help 
wherever they can find it. In Western Europe many in the capitalist class col- 
laborated with fascism. With Hitler’s passing, they look toward the Vatican and 
to the United States for support. While the capitalist class is dominant in the 
United States, this appears to be its last stronghold. It is because of its power here 
that our government has become the guardian of archaic forces elsewhere. This 
fact has ominous possibilities for us and for the rest of the world. In our effort 
to dampen unrest lest it turn Moscow-ward, we run the risk of alienating the 
peoples of the world and of becoming the symbol not only of power but of 
reaction and oppression. 


Traditionally, these peoples have looked to us in America as their champion, 
as the great voice of democracy. Today their sy mpathies are divided. They would 
like to look to us for aid, but they find us supporting their own corrupt rulers 
against them. They hear among us ‘the same voice of racism they formerly heard 
in Germany. Tentatively, they look toward Russia, yet with reservations, fearing 
the bear’s hug. , ” 


The recent war, added to the effects of science and technology, has turned 
the peoples of Britain and Western Europe toward nationalization and democratic 
socialism. Having greater experience in self-rule, they are distrustful of dictator- 
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ship, even in their own name. While they might have expected sympathy from 
both Russia and America, they find these nations almost equally unsy mpathetic. 


Nor can we overlook the military as one of the central forces in this field. 
Whereas it might be thought to belong to national states, and to be subject to 
their control, actually it occupies such an important part that it dominates civil 
government in countless ways. An establishment that occupies the predominant 
place i in national budgets w hich it now does, has a tremendously powerful voice 
in all the councils of government, In addition, the military are being called upon 
to staff and direct many important civil offices. Although the military may sin- 
cerely desire peace, they understand only the language of power. They are not 
trained in the arts and language of peace. Their mentality is formed by the use 
of arms. Their loyalties are dedicated to traditional institutions, classes and 
values. In times of social change they are commonly identified with archaic forces 
of reaction. ; ° 


These are but some of the major forces in the field. Were this a political 
analysis, we would need to note the complex ways in which these forces are inter- 
woven, ways in w hich they support and oppose one another. For our purposes, 
we shall note that each of these forces has its rationalization, its system of beliefs. 
by means of which it interprets and explains itself and the world. Mannheim has 
distinguished among these systems of beliefs, those which belong to established 
powers, which he odie ideologies, and those which belong to forces of unrest. 
These latter he calls utopias. ‘The former provide sanction for established in- 
terests and practices. The latter envisage a world and human nature which would 
give free play for emerging interests. It is obvious, of course, that there is no 
clear-cut line of demarcation between ideologies and utopias. For example, 
Marxism in Russia is an ideology. Elsewhere it is a utopia. Similarly, naturalism is 
both the ideology and the utopia of science. On the one hand it justifies and ex- 
plains the present status of science. On the other, it envisages a world in which 
science is universally employed as method, not only in physical and technical mat- 
ters, but also in moral, institutional, political and spiritual matters. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE NEEDS OF MEN 


The idea that philosophy, and the intellectual life generally, is devoted to 
“rationalization” of prevailing interests, that it is a “mere” apologetic, is repug- 
nant to many minds. To them it seems to imply sheer relativism, intellectual and 
moral bankruptcy. Hence they demand an “objective” grounding, a “realistic” 
orientation. This is a legitimate concern. We can certainly hope for no substantial 
basis for consensus without some kind of objective grounding. Actually, however, 
the anarchy of ideologies and utopias is but the intellectual expression and symp- 
tom of an anarchy within the culture itself. To the degree that human interests 
become compartmental and non-communicating with each other, the culture be- 
comes anarchic and bankrupt. 


We have, unfortunately, looked for objectivity in the last place in which we 
might expect to find it. Some have thought that, since particular interests and 
perspectives are relative, objectivity could be found only outside of all human 
experience. The result has been that, in the denial of relation to all special interests, 
such “objective” philosophies have covertly and unconsciously been the rationali- 
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zation of deep-lying cultural prejudices and interests, which have escaped critical 
scrutiny. The solution would seem to lie, not in an escape from all human origins, 


but in frank acknowledgment of these very origins. The acknowledgment of 


such origins might then lead us to scrutinize them, to note the variety of human 
need, and the relation of these needs to cultural circumstances. In this way we 
might hope to develop ideologies and utopias which more fully serve men’s 
needs. Objectivity would then be found, not in attempted escape from the human 
predicament, but in the completeness with which the predicament is recognized, 
understood and served. The fullness with which a philosophy meets men’s varied 
needs would then be the test of its objectivity. 


The pattern of conflict sketched above gives some hint of the variety and 
scope of those needs. For each force derives its momentum from the needs it 
serves. The major objection to each is that in emphasizing certain needs, it ignores 
others; in expressing the interests of certain institutions and classes, it fails to com- 
prehend the interests of others. The result is failure of intercommunication, 
failure of understanding, deep-seated and bitter conflict. 


If we look into this conflict among interests, ideologists, and utopias, what do 
we find? 

1. We find science and technology expressing the need for knowledge and 
for control over the conditions of life. Modern naturalism not only explains and 
interprets the world and man from the point of view of the sciences, it envisages 
the possibilities of life when the general method and mood of science is employ: ed 
universally. It is a proposal that all values, ideas, beliefs, institutions, customs, and 
practices be tested by their operations. It is an effort to free men from ignorance, 
superstition, bias, and special pleading. It is grounded upon the faith that knowl- 
edge is power and that man can become master of his own destiny only by use 
of that power in all his affairs. When generalized, this faith implies universal 
education and democracy. 


2. Whatever the political character of the Vatican, its power is derived from 
the faith of its communicants. Had the Church not served some very profound 
needs of men, it could never have survived the vicissitudes of centuries. Through 
it, men felt themselves at home in an otherwise alien world. It gave them a sense 
of communion not only with their fellows, but with the sublime values, meanings, 
and power of the universe. It provided them with intellectual and emotional 
security in a world of brutality and evil. 


3. It might reasonably be argued that, until Karl Marx, the masses of men, 
the anonymous multitude, had no effective champion of their material interests. 
Intellectuals, artists, writers, knew little and cared less about the common-place 
problems of simple folk. When they were thought about, it was commonly with 
fear, hostility and contempt. Marx gave an aggressive expression to their need 
for economic security, for relief from want, disease, ignorance, brutal exploitation, 
and contempt. We may resent his theory of class struggle, but history seems to 
justify his theory that social institutions have been framed to keep the working 
classes in their ‘ ‘proper’ ” place. Philosophy, religion, the arts and letters, all gave 
their blessing to the established order of things. Economic determinism may err 
in assuming ‘that man lives by bread alone, but certainly he cannot live without 
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bread. Until other forces arise with other ideologies, which as emphatically and 
effectively express the material and social needs of men, Marxism will remain the 
great power it is, whatever happens to Russia. 


4. Monopoly capitalism is the economic and institutional aspect of the latest 
stage of technological development. The middle classes had to destroy feudalism 
to give play to their own talents and interests. The slogans of “free enterprise,” 

“private initiative,” and the “competitive market,” were the intellectual weapons 
with which the middle classes won this battle. Today enterprise is no longer free, 
initiative no longer private (in the sense of individual), and the market is no longer 
competitive. Thus the official ideology has a hollow ring. Nevertheless, these are 
still the intellectual weapons with which they ward ‘off new contenders for 
status and power. The values which sustain capitalism probably lie elsewhere. 
Modern technology, all the ways of modern life, demand mass production and 
integrated economic organization. The arts of management and technology 
have created an enormously complex society, from w hich we cannot escape even 
if we would. The basic problem is that of control. It is impossible to reconcile 
control by private monopoly with democracy. One or the other must give way. 
Capitalism has carried forward the arts of organization and management to a high 
degree. They are a necessity to our advanced technology. The danger is that, 
having achieved the present degree of control over our lives, monopoly capital 
may join with other forces, such as the military, or the political, adventurers, to 
keep and extend that control. This can only mean catastrophe. We must in some 
way discover how to preserve the values it has brought us without permitting 
monopoly capitalism itself to destroy our freedom. 


5. To say that ruling classes of any society have maintained their status 
only so long as they have been able to maintain order, is clearly a truism. Never- 
theless, it contains within itself a significant fact. Man and society need order. 
The hold of ruling classes has always depended upon this fact. Classes become 
decadent when they y identify order with their own special interests; and when 
they cease to perform their ordering function, they are replaced. Moreover, the 
emergence of the common people as an articulate force, with systematic outlooks 
of their ow n, suggests that the days of a special ruling class are numbered. All 
segments of a culture demand their share in determining public policy. 


Although, in the past, order has been associated with a special ruling class, 
and anarchy with the masses, the situation has changed. The common people are 
acquiring political experience. They are showing themselves increasingly com- 
petent to participate effectiv ely in public affairs. They have as much interest in 
order as do other classes. With their present articulateness, order depends upon 
their participation. The real grounds for fear of the common people by any 
class is not the threat of disorder, but a positive order which serves the public 
interest. For such an order would have no secure place in it for those who perform 
no significant or necessary role. This fact suggests an important area of philosoph- 
ical reconstruction. The philosophy and psychology of the past have been 
developed from the perspective of ‘a class-structured society, i.e., a society of 
rulers and ruled. We need a psychology and a philosophy w hich can orient men 
to the new relationship. 
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6. The great danger in the present situation springs from the overwhelming 
power of the military. Historically, militarism has always spelled cultural decay. 
The cult of force is always impatient of the less obvious and more humane values 
and methods. Force is always such an obvious and simple solution. It is a solution, 
however, which generally stifles the growth forces in a culture. We now see the 
military threat to the vitality of the sciences because of its methods of control. 
The cult of force, being anti-intellectual and non-humane in character, fears 
dissent and difference and promotes the spirit of orthodoxy and conformity. Thus 
we find the military commonly aligned with decadent forces, in the name of 
order, to perpetuate their control. T hough we escape the holocaust of war, the 
growing strength of the military may still mean the eclipse of the progressive 
spirit, the end of free inquiry and of free men, the triumph of force over reason 
and humanity. 

Philosophers and religionists have often denounced the values and claims of 
the common people as “Materialistic.” This has been unfortunate for two reasons. 
In the first place, the material needs of the common people must come first. With- 
out food, shelter, health, there is little room for the development of spiritual 
values. Christ first fed the multitude before he spoke to them. But, more sig- 
nificantly, such denunciations conceal the real threat of materialism and mask 
its real voice and face. These are to be found in the seats of the mighty speaking 
the words of intellectual respectability. For nothing is more common than for 
power to denounce its opponents in the name of its own materialism. The real 
threat today against human and spiritual values lies in the union of military, eco- 
nomic and decadent political power. Having lost their persuasiveness, these 
interests have only force at their disposal. T hus, monopoly capital, racial bigotry, 
corrupt and incompetent political elements at home and abroad, ally themselves 
with the military to preserve a status which they can no longer justify in func- 
tional terms. Here is to be found the real threat of materialism. 


PuiLosopHic ConsENsSUS AND Wor_tp ORDER 


We have said that the conflicts of our time derive much of their bitterness 
from ideological differences. If this be true, it would suggest that philosophers 
have a significant task in attempting to soften these differences, to discover com- 
mon grounds, a common language. Whereas social conflict springs from deep- 
seated differences in interests, the contending parties are always confronted with 
the necessity of winning allies. Thus, their persuasive needs define the opportunity 
of philosophy. 

It is questionable, however, whether ideological differences can be effectively 
mediated by means of intellectual analysis alone. Philosophy is the perennial effort 
of man to explain himself and his w orld to himself and to others. It is commonly 
ignored or denied that we, of necessity, see and understand the world and our- 
selves in terms of our own position in the culture. Nevertheless, the analysis of 
any philosophy will probably reveal its roots in cultural needs. If this is true, it 
follows that philosophic consensus can be advanced most effectively by identi- 
fication of the deeper needs, and by effort to develop philosophical construc- 
tions which serve the variety of needs underlying the controversy. Thus, 
philosophical consensus might progress through experimentation in philosophical 
synthesis. 
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What are the steps or phases involved in the progress of consensus? The 
first essential is the recognition of our common peril, the danger of our mutual 
destruction. Until this is recognized each interest and its ideology may sit tight 
in the smugness of its cultural and ideological absolutes, reiterating its stereotypes. 


A second step might be the recognition that in history the absolutes of one 
day become the intellectual oddities of another. We have mentioned belief in 
slav ery and abhorrence of usury. We might continue the list almost ad infinitum, 
but it would seem sufficient here to recall the abhorrence of dissection, the re- 
sistance to vaccination, and the fear of the idea of evolution. The intellectual 
history of abandoned absolutes might be an important and chastening discipline, 
a caution of the need for intellectual modesty. One might expect an elementary 
acquaintance with anthropology, however, to be sufficient for this purpose. 


A third phase might well be the analysis of the philosophic tradition in terms 
of the cultural motivations and challenges which it has expressed. In this way 
we might be able to distinguish more clearly those aspects of the tradition which 
may have perennial values, and those which once served local and contemporary, 
but passing, needs. This is clearly the work of a generation of scholarship employ- 
ing the best techniques of cultural and psychological analysis now known. Such 
an analysis, accompanied by a similar analysis of contemporary social, religious, 
and political movements and currents, should help lay bare the pattern of human- 
cultural needs which philosophy must express. Philosophical reconstruction will 
not have to start from scratch. The analysis mentioned will provide it with a 
wealth of critically validated intellectual materials with which to begin building. 


Further inquiry is needed into the relations between the rational and sub- 
rational. This relationship has long been recognized but by no means fully under- 
stood. St. Augustine’s emphasis upon the priority of faith, Rousseau’s emphasis 
upon nature, Marx’s emphasis upon the influence of class status upon belief and 
mode of tiiought, Freud’s explanation of the role of the id in the process of rea- 
soning, and Mannheim’s study of the influence of social role upon ideology, are 
all important insights in this field and dare not be overlooked. Failure to recognize 
this relationship cal to understand it leads to a misconception of the nature and 
role of reasoning itself. Denial of this relationship leads to a variety of non- 
communicating intellectual systems. 


Philosophical consensus implies a cooperative and cumulative discipline 
similar in spirit to that of the sciences. When philosophy explicitly and deliber- 
ately takes into account the full scope of human-cultural needs, it may lay the 
foundations for a theory of democratic strategy. The failure of philosophy to give 
adequate intellectual guidance to democracy springs from the fact that it has 
hitherto been preoccupied with special cultural needs, or the needs of special 
classes or institutions, rather than with the common needs of the culture and of 
men. In a special sense, philosophy must assert its autonomy if it is to perform 
this role. This independence, however, is independence from special needs, special 
classes, special institutions, rather than from the demands of the sub-rational, 
or from all needs. To serve fully these demands it must be free from all special 
and vested claims. This raises the serious question of how fully or freely a phil- 
osophy which represents a specific institution can enter into the struggle for 
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consensus. Yet no philosophy can safely be left out of this effort. Herein lies a 
basic problem of method which demands a frank cooperative study. 


It is obvious that the quest for consensus demands the mood of inquiry, the 
effort to understand, to interpret in perspective, as opposed to the polemic mood. 
Philosophers are unusually alert to differences and distinctions. This is important 
and necessary. This sensitivity, however, must be supplemented by an equal 
sensitivity to similarities. Differences in linguistic terms and structures often 
obscure the measure of agreement among philosophies. Patience with these dif- 
ferences is necessary to discern what may be common. It takes more than ordinar Vv 
understanding of different philosophical positions to translate meanings from one 
to another. Alertness to distinctions must not suffer, however, lest we sacrifice the 
rigorous thought necessary to secure genuine consensus and a sound intellectual 
structure. 


The work of philosophy cannot be done in haste. Although world peril is 
great, we must trust to other means to see us through the immediate future. 
Given time, however, philosophy may hope to lay lines of intellectual inter- 
communication by means of which constructive political, economic, and religious 
cooperation may ‘develop. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CoNSENSUS AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Philosophers of education may contribute to the progress of consensus by 
working in their own field to discover and create the largest possible areas of 
agreement in more proximate matters. They may search for agreement in such 
matters as educational values, method, curriculum, and organization. They may 
also search for areas of agreement on such matters as the ‘relation of vocational 
to liberal or general education, conditions of the good life and the good society, 
the nature of morals and moral education, and the relations of morals to science. 


Although it cannot be expected that philosophers of education, representing 
such different philosophical positions as Scholasticism and Experimentalism, can 
find a large measure of agreement on philosophical fundamentals, it is quite 
possible that they may achieve a considerable measure of consensus on matters 
of practice and on intermediate matters. The effort to achieve consensus will cer- 
tainly result in greater mutual understanding and appreciation, and may eventually 
lead to reconstruction of more fundamental. positions. 


The work of general philosophy and of philosophers of education should be 
mutually stimulating. The progress of consensus in general philosophy should 
reflect itself readily i in philosophy of education. At the same time, education as 
the laboratory of philosophy should become a testing ground and a source of 
experience, of illumination and suggestion to gene! ral philosophy. We might hope 
that the distinction between the two disciplines would wear thin, that general 
philosophers would recognize the significance of education as the application of 
philosophy, and that philosophers of education would find their educational prob- 
lems driving them back to fundamental philosophical issues. It is quite possible 
that the educational problem might prove to be the most effective and promising 
area in which to work out the developments and implications of philosophical 


consensus. 
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Historicaily, philosophy has been a highly individualistic discipline. Each 
philosopher has felt it necessary to build a new and distinct structure, complete 
from foundation to spire. May not the future of philosophy lie rather in the direc- 
tion which the sciences have taken? Although scientists have worked as individuals, 
they have conceived themselves as contributing to a great international coopera- 
tive enterprise. Today we find scientific research almost as highly organized and 
collective as is our economic life. Although there are doubtless dangers in this 
development, they must be met. It is in the very logic of science itself. 


Philosophy might profitably follow a similar course. Nor is such a course for 
philosophy w ithout precedent. Ancient Greek and medieval philosophy developed 
as a collective enterprise. Although Anaxagoras, Plato, Aristotle, and Aquinas 
are the great figures, who can say how much lesser figures contributed to the de- 
velopment of the thought with which their names are associated? Great names 
doubtless dominated these developments, but it is by no means necessary that 
such should be the case any more than in the sciences. For example, to the many 
well known figures associated with the development of atomic energy must be 
added countless hundreds relatively unknown. It was a great joint achievement. 
As in the sciences, there would, of course, always be the need for great minds 
to synthesize and systematize the work of countless others, to dev elop fruitful 
hypotheses and to dev elop new lines of inquiry. Again like science, the phil- 
osophical fraternity, would feel itself under compulsion to assimilate individual 
contributions into a common cumulative body of theory. 


This suggests the significance of education in the development of such a 
cooperative and cumulative discipline. Science became responsible, cooperative, 
cumulative, and disciplined when it went into the laboratory. Since most of the 
basic problems of a culture impinge upon education, here philosophy would have 
its laboratory and field of study. Moreover, this relation of philosophy and educa- 
tion would return untold benefits to the general culture. It would do for education 
and the general culture something similar to what science and technology have 
done for the material culture. It would insure that the reconstruction of the 
culture through education would be under the guidance or influence of the most 
critical and constructive thought of the time. Such a relation of philosophy to 
education in its search for consensus might bring to education and the general 
culture an intellectual power in the guidance of institutional change comparable 
to that which science brings to its technology. 


Finally, in the same way that philosophy might relate itself to education, so 
it should relate itself to other professions, to the economic, political, scientific, 
and religious life, and to the general culture. In this w ay it would become re- 
sponsible to the general culture for the kind of aid it is specially qualified to 
render. It would be its task to analyze, illuminate, and diagnose areas of perplexity 
and confusion that are not amenable to the methods of the sciences. It should 
constantly strive to help the culture perceive and conceive itself as a moving, 
dev eloping totality thus aiding the culture to direct its own future course. 


Certainly, philosophy is no universal nostrum. By itself it cannot hope to 
achieve world order. However, the danger of mutual destruction, which can only 


(Continued on page 268) 








CHANGES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


BY WILLIAM E. DRAKE 


NO PHASE OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS affects every other phase as directly and as 
significantly as does that of teacher training. T he fact that teacher training is the 
nucleus of the American educational sy stem should be a serious challenge to those 
responsible for the teacher-training program today. The kind of teacher- -training 
program provided will, in a very large measure, determine the effectiveness of the 
total educational system. 


ConFUSION IN EDUCATION 

One point on which all of our leading educational philosophers agree, regard- 
less of their school of thought, is that our educational system today is in a state 
of confusion, and that this confusion is not good for America. Professor Bode, 
one of America’s recognized liberals in education, is of the opinion that we “under- 
take to provide a good education without any clear notion of what such an educa- 
tion would be like if it could be had.” Robert M. Hutchins, representing an 
entirely different school of thought, has this to say: “The most striking fact about 
the higher learning in America is the confusion which besets it.”? Others such as 
Herman H. Horne, I. L. Kandel, Thomas H. Briggs, John Dewey, Charles H. 
Judd, and George S. Counts have spoken in a similar vein. 


What these men would seem to be protesting against is the lack of any unify- 
ing principle in our educational system. Pressed to a philosophical conclusion, we 
do not seem to know why we are doing what we are doing. We seem to be doing 
for the sake of doing, or because ‘ ‘that’s the w ay it was done yesterday.” It is 
certainly true that those who are responsible for teacher- training in the post-war 
world must realize that: (1) education cannot produce automatic enlightenment 
(literacy can be a tool of the demagogue); (2) not enough Americans are getting 
much of any kind of education; (3) w hile we have many types of schools, our 
system as a whole is characterized by scope and formlessness; (4) our curriculum 
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has been inflated during the past one hundred years to gargantuan proportions; 
and (5) our schools are not progressive, not social, not scientific, not occupational, 
and not the education of our fathers; but a hodge-podge of all of them. 


It is generally recognized that our schools are finding it increasingly difficult 
to compete with the cheeat of war, with community side shows, and with the 
sensationalized movies, radio and press. It might be said that they cannot hope to 
compete effectively unless they strike a deeper note and are able to challenge 
youth to positive democratic action. It is the social problems which confront us 
that create the demand for a democratic social philosophy in American education, 
a philosophy that is workable and dynamic. 


THE TRADITION OF LIBERALISM 


The present condition of our schools and of our teacher- -training program 
may well be considered as a pr oduct of the tradition of liberalism. This tradition 
has had some very positive characteristics which can only be enumerated here. 


In brief, the tradition of liberalism has been characterized by (1) more of a 
negative hatred of privilege than a positive belief in equality, (2) belief in political 
democracy as defined by the will of the majority counterbalanced by the rights 
of minorities, (3) belief in automatic progress and in a natural law in economics, 
(4) an interest in things that live and grow, (5) belief in religion as a private mat- 
ter, (6) belief that man is a rational being, (7) individualism, best understood as 
free enterprise. 

The period between the two great world wars was in a sense the beginning 
of the end of liberalism, for ourselves as well as for other peoples of the world. 
The triumph of liberalism represented real progress for man. Wherever it was 
found, life was more humane, and less brutal. There was less of superstition, less 
of intolerance, more zeal for truth, more respect for the individual, and wider 
horizons. Yet, liberalism was built upon and grew out of expanding natural fron- 
tiers whose boundaries and whose opportunities have now faded into a global 
world. 


In itself, liberalism was void of any coherent social philosophy, democratic 
or otherwise. It is for this reason that the foundations of democracy have been 
found to be weak, even in our own country. 


The major defects of liberalism can be summarized as follows (1) While 
politically speaking in favor of all peoples, the system developed in such a way as 
to favor the propertied class along with business and industrial leaders. (2) The 
theory of liberalism presented an economic dilemma—the dilemma of exploitation 
versus conservation, of the property rights of capital versus the human rights of 
labor, of monopoly and privilege versus the individual, of international cartels ver- 
sus human rights of all men, of imperial and economic nationalism versus interna- 
tional cooperation. (3) Liberalism also brought about the loss of community- 
mindedness, a turning of fruitful native impulses into anti-social forces. (4) Finally, 
liberalism through its interpretation of liberty created a conflict between freedom, 
equality and fraternity. 


*A more detailed discussion can be found in Berkson, I. B., Education Faces the Future, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943, pp. 27-39. 
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NEED FOR A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


This passing of the conditions which made liberalism the dominant charac- 
teristic of Western civilization down to 1917, is responsible for both our social and 
our educational confusion. There is thus posited the felt need for a more coherent 
way of life. In the light of this need, Germany turned toward Nazism and Russia 
toward Communism, each with its own particular system of education. As for the 
United States, she is still turning and still in confusion with the battle still to be 
fought and won. The recent war did not improve our situation. It only speeded up 
the conflict. Generally, there is hope for a democratic way of life, but the term 
“democracy” is so confused with the tradition of business and statism that there 
is danger of our falling into a Nazi type of social program (regardless of the 
terminology so used), and a concomitant educational process. 


Our refusal to face this situation realistically in our teacher-training program 
will only enhance the danger which already confronts America. There must be a 
democratic philosophy taught with clarity, with consistency, and with conviction. 
It should be the source of the life, vitality, meaning, value, and methodology of our 
society and of our schools. On this point our educational philosophers are in 
agreement. They disagree, however, as to whether the basis of this philosophy 
should be metaphysical (a priori, absolutistic, springing from the brain of aca- 
demic man), or social and pragmatic, growing out of the everyday activities, 
needs, interests, and abilities of the people. 


Tue STATE IN EDUCATION 


Nineteenth century liberalism may be considered as the interim period 
between the declining influence of the church in education and the rising influence 
of the state. There are those who, for theoretical as well as practical reasons, regret 
this shift and look upon it as a major social tragedy. I, for one, do not. This shift 
to the state is a part of the shift toward a direct concern with the everyday affairs 
of man, with man as a political, economic and social being. Such a shift has 
brought a growing knowledge of man’s world, of himself, and of his social life. 
Regardless of the merits of the case, however, it is important that we deal with 
what is and is to be, rather than with sheer speculation. 


Because the state is playing an increasingly significant role in the everyday 
life activities of our people in the post-war world, it would seem necessary that 
more attention be given to the fields of the social studies and the humanities in the 
program of teacher training. What is needed is a functional type of social educa- 
tion rather than the academic or the aesthetic, and a general social training rather 
than a high degree of specialization. 


The necessity for this functional social training will be made increasingly 
evident by the number of pressure groups seeking to gain control of the schools. 
This will be done under the guise of Americanism, democracy, free enterprise, 
et al. It will be done by seeking to use political pressure (local, state and national) 
against the teachers and the schools. This modified form of Nazism should be 
recognized for what it is. Already our profession has been slow in meeting this 
issue. It is not professionally democratic to train teachers to believe that they are 
servants of the state, and that they must teach what they are told to teach. It is 
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professionally democratic to train teachers to be the highest type of democratic 
citizens, and to act accordingly in terms of the social w elfare of the community, 
state, and nation. 


Teacher training should tend to promote an acceptance of the integral re- 
sponsibility of the school and the state in promoting, (1) the general welfare of 
all the people, (2) social planning, (3) a better understanding of America’s place 
and responsibility in world order, (4) the significance of nationality but a negation 
of nationalism, and (5) a problem-solving attitude and procedure in social 
problems. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE AMERICAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


It is unfortunate that in too many cases those who have been responsible for 
the administration of our state higher institutions of learning (this includes the 
faculty in general) have not visualized any distinct difference between the edu- 

cational philosophy of a state higher institution of learning and that of a private 
or church institution. It is at this, point, especially from the standpoint of democ- 
racy, that the distinction between an educational program based on metaphysical 
premises and that based upon experience (social need) becomes most evident. 
Rather than take this social need as a basic premise, our state higher institutions of 
learning have tended to follow a hodge-podge pattern growing out of a traditional 
classical framework supplemented by academic individualism and group profes- 
sionalism. This is a negation of philosophy rather than a recognition of its place in 
educational procedure. 


Concerning its origin, the American state university was especially designed 
to meet the social duties and needs (secular needs) of our people. It was designed 
to train leaders for service in the state. It grew out of the belief that the reformed 
scholastic philosophy of the preceding centuries (16th and 17th) had little to con- 
tribute to the betterment of American life and culture. The American state uni- 
versity was a product of the American Revolution, and, as such, was a part of the 
hope and promise of democracy as a way of life. 


Today, it seems unfortunate that this sense of democratic social responsibility 
in our state universities tended to be lost during the 19th century under the impact 
of scholastic reaction and industrial specialization. Instead of the state university 
becoming a very closely coordinated part of a state public school system, it became 
more like the priv ate and church higher institutions of learning w ith which it was 
supposed to be in fundamental disagreement as to the purpose of higher education. 
Also, instead of reaching out into the state and using its influence toward bridging 
the gap between scholarship and the needs of the people, there was the traditional 
monastic tendency toward academic isolation. Only in the field of agriculture was 
there a full acceptance of this responsibility, and here the activity was circum- 
scribed by a commercial rather than a social point of view. 


The problems which have confronted us in our teacher-training program 
grow in large part out of this failure of our state universities to live up to their 
promise and hope. We are in a position of having teachers trained in both church 
and private schools for what is in reality a definite state function. The lack of 
unified purpose should be obvious. We are also in a position where our state 
universities consider teacher training as only secondary in purpose and in respon- 
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sibility. We are in the position of recognizing the need for a fusion of liberal arts 
and the sciences (not illiberal arts) and professional training, but cannot achieve 
it because of a difference in educational philosophy between those who are respon- 
sible for training teachers and those who are responsible for the arts and the 
sciences. Certainly, a change should be brought about either in terms of a college 
of education in our state higher institutions of learning or in terms of a recognition 
that the arts and science college is a service institution rather than an end in itself. 
The philosophy of teacher education in the post-war world points in this direction. 


AREAS OF INCREASING SIGNIFICANCE IN TEACHER TRAINING 

Ideas concerning teachers have shown marked changes throughout the course 
of American educational history. The early American teacher was looked upon 
as a moral disciplinarian. Her descendants are still around us though in ever- 
decreasing numbers. Next came the academic man, still found rather widely in 
our higher institutions of learning. The 19th century brought forth the nation- 
alistic idealist giving to democracy an Americanistic interpretation; while, the 
20th century gave rise to idealistic ‘individualism, the progressive emphasis on the 
child centered school. 

There is some justification for believing that none of the prevailing or past 
ideas toward the trained teacher will continue to keynote teacher training. Of 
course, the various types of teachers which have been in existence in the past will 
continue to be found in our schools and in our teacher-training institutions; but 
there will be an increasing tendency to come around to the idea of the teacher as 
a social engineer, as a scientist in the field of human relations. 


Specialization will continue, but such specialization should emphasize in a 
major sense the professional training of the teacher and retain only in a minor sense 
special training in a single field. This major area of specialization should not be 
made up of only education courses, so-called, but of ‘all courses thought funda- 
mental to a program of teacher training. They should be taught, however, in a 
functional teacher- training sense. 


It should be apparent that the most difficult erea in which to make any head- 
way toward professionalization will be that of the college teacher; yet, this area 
is today probably the most imporant area in teacher training. T rained as a subject- 
matter specialist, he is, as a general rule, indifferent tow ard the various problems 
which affect the growth of his students, as well as toward the beari ing of education 
on the national welfare.* 


The program of teacher training also should include large emphasis upon 
adult and community education. Such a change should be w elcomed as a shift 
away from the traditional segmented concept of education, with its emphasis 
upon education as preparation for life, to a whole conception of education (birth 
to death) with its emphasis upon education as life, as complete living. Such 
training should embody the idea of a twelve months community school, serving 
the community ’s every possible educational demand (all ages) —voc: ational, social, 
cultural, and aesthetic. In such a program the child will be significant as a candi- 
date for humanity but not as an entity unto himself. 


* Jay William Hudson in his The College and New America, Chapter 5, New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1920, supports this point of view. 
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From this standpoint, part of a teacher’s training should be in the com- 
munity school. Some of our leaders in education have suggested as much as three 
years apprenticeship, one year in a rural community, one year in a large city, and 
one year in a small town. Without some compensation, certainly, this would be 
too long a period of training. Certainly, a one-year requirement could be justified, 
not as a substitute but as a supplement to present requirements. There is some 
evidence of a tendency in this direction. 


For some time it has been increasingly evident that those w ho are responsible 
for teacher-training programs must dev ote more attention to the problem of 
selection and certification of teachers. The war with its tendency to promote a 
letting down of the bars increased the significance of this problem. With an 
increasing tendency toward a state system of education, there will tend to be 
only one certificating agency, the state department of education. Selection and 
training, however, w ill be left in the hands of the colleges and universities. 


There is also justification for believing that considerable attention should be 
given to the problem of teacher organizations in our programs of teacher training. 
In many ways, our teacher organizations have been lacking in the fundamental 
tenets of democracy, controlled and administered from the top by the admin- 
istrative group. This is not so much a criticism as it is a fact. What is needed in 
our teacher-training program is more opportunity for public speaking, for com- 
mittee work, for formulating resolutions, for studying present-day educational 
problems pertinent to the w elfare of the profession. This would certainly lead to 
more active participation on the part of teachers in their professional organizations; 
and more participation should lead to more education and more growth. 


Finally, teacher training must certainly embody a larger understanding of 
world educational problems, world systems of education, world educational 
organizations, and world cooperation. Surely, if there is to be any semblance of 
peace in the world, educators must make ‘their contribution in a positive and 
practical way. This cannot be done by signing peace pacts; but it can be done by 
promoting among our own teachers and people a larger understanding of America’s 
place and responsibility in world peace, order, and progress. Because of the great 
social revolutions confronting us, Americans are going to find it increasingly 
difficult to understand themselves, as well as other peoples of other nations of 
the world. 


SUMMARY 


In this paper I have attempted to discuss what I believe to be some of the 
more important aspects of the philosophy of teacher education in the post-war 
world. This has been done by pointing out the confusion in present- day education, 
the causes of that confusion, and the remedial possibilities. Tendencies in state 
education have been discussed along with the overall responsibility of a state 
university. 


Areas believed to be of increasing significance in teacher training include 
(1) a changing conception of the teacher's responsibility, (2) a major area of 
specialization in addition to a subject specialty, (3) training the college teacher, 
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(4) adult and community education, (5) selection and certification of teachers, 
(6) teacher organizations, and (7) world educational problems. 


It is believed that everything which is advocated in this paper is consistent 
with the best thought in the field of educational psy chology. It is fully accepted 
that learning must be based upon experience, that it is an active process, that it 
must be meaningful and purposeful! to be effective, that it is a form of maturation 
and growth, that it involves emotional concomitants, and that it requires organi- 
zation. There is stress upon the significance of generalization and the desirability 
of a democratic atmosphere in the educational process. The “neutral response’ Is 


CT 


believed to be wasteful. 0 





PuiLtosopHic Consensus, Woritp Orper, AND EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 261) 


be off-set by mutual understanding, common goals and common perspectives, 
offers serious challenge to the philosophical fraternity. If, however, a modern 
synthesis is to develop it can only be upon the basis of a systematic exploration 
of the underlying needs of men generally, and of our culture and time 


specifically. 


A philosophical consensus or synthesis so grounded would offer a persuasive 
platform upon which the peoples of the world might join intellectually. Such 
a synthesis would not of itself create world order, but it would supply the 
basis for the required common loyalties and beliefs. It would doubtless be rejected 
by those who prize their present special privileges and status more than they do 
common security, peace, and world order. This is to be expected. Nor should we 
be surprised if ‘this opposition should come from the sources of great power. 
However, this power would slowly evaporate as it lost its persuasive appeal. Since 
much of the conflict is inspired by the fear of decadent powers, such a consensus 
is the only alternative to violence. There is probably no more fruitful realm in 
which to ‘explore for consensus than education, since education is intermediate 
between philosophy and the general culture. Consensus in the philosophy of 
education would be a long step toward the development of a coherent, unified 
culture, an essential basis of world order. oO 
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DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 
A Critical View 


BY HAROLD SODERQUIST 


OUR TIMES CALL FOR DEPTH ANALYSIS of the democratic profession in all its theo- 
retical aspects in order that we may build stronger rational defenses for the 
faith that common men are worthy of shaping cheie : own estate, and are not to be 
mere clay in the hands of the potters of history. Even those issues about which 
we educators seem to differ least from one another need to be examined. In this 
discussion, I take one such instance, the principle that practical democratic par- 
ticipation in school affairs is the best education for intelligent democratic 
citizenship. 


‘There can be no quibble about the idea that people learn by doing, that if the 
business of democratic citizenship is to be mastered, it must be through actual 

; P sg: , 5 
practice. It follows that the school must be administered in such a way that 
through observing good example, and through opportunity to participate at all 

ial IB E P gn opp “ : 1 
levels of school life, young people shall learn the “feel” of democracy. But in line 

ag err dhe pee aciee 
with the activist tradition in American education, in many schools ‘ doing has 
become pretty much the whole thing—reflective analysis and theorizing have been 
I 

play ed down. It is at the level of theory and reflection that the writer proposes 
a deeper probing than what seems to be generally popular. 


THE RELATION OF PARTICIPATION AND UNDERSTANDING 


Does active democratic sharing in the affairs of the schoo] automatically stir 
youth to basic inquiry into the meaning of democracy? Grant that reflective 
thinking may be demanded by practical ‘problems of participation in school ad- 
ministration, in student government, in parliamentary procedure, in committee 
functioning, in party politics, and in political campaigning. Grant further, that 
democratic human relationships experienced in the group life of the school may 
spill over as human sympathy and understanding over a broader area. Yet the 
writer has grave doubts that these experiences and sentiments by themselves pro- 
voke thinking in the depth necessary for defense against current ideological 
attacks on democratic liberalism. Guidance and provocation to thought by the 
more mature are needed. This, above all, is the function of the school. 





HAROLD O. SODERQUIST is a Professor of Education at Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. In this article, he subjects to critical scrutiny the principle that democratic participa- 
tion in school affairs is the best education for democratic citizenship, and raises the question 
of whether present school practices, presumably based on that principle, are actually develop- 
ing a real understanding of, and devotion to, democracy. He also outlines some of the crucial 
questions which must be faced by democratic theory today, and points out that young people 
who do not thoroughly understand that theory make poor defenders of democracy. 
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I mention one form of misunderstanding which may serve to turn socially 
idealistic youth against political democracy to the support of absolutism: the 
failure to realize the function of pragmatic compromise in democratic poli- 
tics. I suppose there is nothing more distasteful to romantic youth than com- 
promise. To idealists the truth is one. There is one absolutely adequate answer to 
every question, one correct solution to each social problem, one right course of 
action in every moral issue. Since the matter is as simple as that, there should be 
no place for the interminable deliberations and the half measures and compromises 
of democratic assemblies. In the absolute either-or point of view of the idealist, 
compromise is immoral. 


We observe the resulting political phenomenon of y oung voters, social 
romanticists, the salt of the earth indeed, voting the “correct” line, even though 
analysis shows that they thus enable out-and-out anti-liberals, either right or left, 
to carry the day. Protest voting no doubt has a function but it is significant only 
in an already securely established liberal order; in times when liberalism is under 
threat, as now, it is indulged in only at great risk to the cause of democracy. 


With what understandings and sentiments must our young American demo- 
crats be equipped to play an ‘intelligent role in pursuing and defending our way 
of life in America with its large number of conflicting groups and interests? 


Fundamental in all democratic credentials is an appreciation of our democratic 
freedoms. I doubt that school democracy, as it is practiced in many places, helps 
significantly to build this attitude. In fact, there seems now to be a realization 
among some schoolmen that the common American weakness of taking our free- 
doms for granted may be aggravated by increasing school freedom without 
providing occasional experience with thoroughgoing “school autocracy. (Liberal 
educators would say that the autocratic spirit “of most of our schools obviates the 
necessity of planned dictatorship!) At any rate, much more attention needs to be 
given to teaching the significance of freedom, to demonstration, direct or vicari- 
ous, of what loss of freedom could really mean. Now, as never before, materials 
are available for use by teachers in such a mission. 


There can be no question that the American school has fostered idealisms, 
both mundane and spiritual. But in many instances it has failed, it seems to this 
writer, to give ) youth the necessary insight i in how to live with one’s social ideals 
without growing sour about them. It has not deliberately gone out to build that 
pragmatic sense of humor which will enable youth to tolerate the meliorism de- 
manded by practical democratic politics. | am not speaking of humor in a super- 
ficial sense. I am speaking of it as a realistic attitude towards oneself, the attitude 
which prevents the individual from taking himself too seriously, and regarding 
his own principles as so absolute that he cannot be practical in the give and take 


demanded by deliberative group action. 


I am not suggesting, obviously, that the individual compromise his moral 
principles i in personal relations, or that he cease to strive to work for the expan- 
sion of ethics in the more remote relationships of our complex American 
community. Let the school ceaselessly hold up the lamp of righteousness both 
en and public! Iam only asking that the school help \ young people to become 
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intelligent about the function of ideals on the political level in order to insure 
the necessary unity among Americans for making social progress by democratic 
means. The democratic citizen needs a profound appreciation of the conception 
of “moral man in immoral society.” On the person-to-person level, only the per- 
fect can be the ideal; on the socio-political level, meliorism must be gladly 
embraced. Here, paradoxically, “the better is better than the best” is a practical 
maxim. 


BACKBONE AND PusBLic LEADERSHIP 


There is a limited segment of young people to whom these comments have 
special application—those with gifts for public leadership. For it is out of this 
group that we must increasingly seek leaders if democracy is to survive in an in- 
creasingly dangerous world. There is no political society which can long live if its 
leadership is drawn from among the less able, the selfish, the cynical and the 
opportunistic, as so frequently happens in American politics. 


But the temptation to despise public service is almost overwhelming to 
gifted persons. The fact that so frequently and in so many places an ignorant public 
elects men to political office on their ability as entertainers and on their general 
showmanship is notorious and cannot escape the notice of observant youth. Why 
should a capable and sensitive person subject himself to the heartbreaks of 
running for public office on an intelligent program when the public prefers to 
be entertained with hillbilly music or bamboozled with grandiose promises? But 
if, through courage and persistence, the true leader finally wins office, what en- 
couragement will he find for his social idealism in the indignities heaped upon him 
by his political enemies, or perchance in threats by racketeers who find him an 
inconvenience? Far better for him to use his gifts to make a million in a hurry! 


Somehow our schools must play a more deliberate role in singling out young 
people with leadership gifts, and in giving them, while still young and idealistic, 
that moral inspiration and backbone which will romanticize public service and 
serve to hold up their hands under the bludgeonings of public life. One has reason 
to doubt that this is generally a part of the planned programs of many schools. In 
fact, in the very name of democracy and equality, teachers profess to fear the 

“aristocratic” doctrine of giving special attention to individuals in this connection, 
either inside or outside the curriculum, although when it comes to academic mat- 
ters, adjustment to individual needs is one of the first principles of pedagogy. It is 
certain that even the best practical opportunities for leadership which the demo- 
cratic school can provide will not automatically yield insight and inspiration to 
help budding democratic leaders to “suffer fools gladly. ” Indeed there is evidence 
that without organized and inspiring guidance on the level of theory, practical 
experiences in school democracy may lead to cynicism rather than to the demo- 
cratic character demanded for leadership. 


SIGNIFICANT QUESTIONS FOR DEMOCRATIC THEORY 


In this connection, one is tempted to ask whether the present school emphasis 
on ability to adjust to the group as the essence of the democratic way of life is 
entirely healthy. Individual facility in adjustment to group may prove to be an 
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evil unless at the same time the individual is habituated in critical scrutiny of the 
ideals of the group which is appealing to him. Dictators are past masters in enlist- 
ing the support of youth through the science of group dynamics. There again 
is where education must equip the individual both in democratic moral theory and 
in understanding of social psychology. 


Other questions demanding examination of democratic theory can be asked. 
The number of such questions is like a torrent. What are the forces which 
threaten the democracies today both from the left and the right, and what are 
the historical circumstances which have brought them into such strongly 
organized existence? What is there about liberalism in today’s world which ne: 4 
it the butt of ridicule from the left and right, and sometimes questioned even by 
its friends? What is there about “human nature” itself which tends to play into 
the hands of bossism and dictatorship? Does the ideal of democracy comprehend 
the right of a people to destroy its own democratic constitution by means of 
democratic plebiscite? How build zeal for democracy in an age W hen democ- 
racy, with its slow and halting methods, is losing its glamor in competition with 
the “fuehrer” state with its promise of quick justice, its pageantry, its mythology 
and its religious appeal? If democracy is truly a “way of life,” should its dynamic 
be religious, with an object of adoration and a cultus? For does not history show 
that there has never existed, over a long run, a way of life which has not been 
religious in its inner drive? 

These are a few of scores of questions which the democratic postulate casts 
forth in the crucible of today’s world under the concentrated heat of hostile 
doctrines. Unless the coming generations of Americans are armed with theory, 
they will be hard beset with appeals of the philosophically and scientifically 
glamorized ideologies which now stride the earth rampant. Our fears in this re- 
gard seem to be justified by reports from parts of the world where our troops are 
now stationed, and where ‘they face the challenge to rationalize their democratic 
faith. They have shown how “woefully inadequate the political education of our 
youth really is. One can only pray that more school people will engage in 
serious depth analysis of the current scene and assume a more concerned and 
vigilant part in strengthening the theory defenses of the democratic way! 0 
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EDUCATION FOR TRAGEDY: II 


BY KENNETH D. BENNE 


THE CoNTEMPORARY LURE OF DRAMATIC ALTERNATIVES 


I may believe, and you may agree with me, that “tragedy” is the dramatic 
posture toward man and events to be accepted and cultivated in our age of crisis, 
if the creation and maintenance of human dignity in the facing and dealing with 
fundamental disorder are to be advanced through human choice and action, if the 
motivation of human life is to center on the learning of wisdom through the 
suffering unavoidably present in human experience today and tomorrow. But you 
will note the conditional character of this affirmation. Can and will the values 
which I have named become the motivating factors in human action? This question 
calls for prediction rather than prophecy. So far I have mainly been concerned 
with prophecy. If we were to predict, and I do not know enough to do so, we 
would have to assess the barriers in our human situation, its actors and its chorus, its 
agencies and its purposes, barriers to the realization of tragedy in human action. 
And, though I can not undertake any detailed assessment here, a pointing toward 
three such barriers may help to put my thesis in perspective for the criticism 
which perhaps it deserves. Since each barrier named will spawn its own dramatic 
forms, alternative to the tragic, for the over-all adjustment of man in his choices 
and actions, I have called this section the contemporary lure of dramatic alterna- 


tives. 


a. The Lonely Agent and the Lure of Existential Drama 

One ground theme in Western literary art of the 20th century, and in the late 
19th century as well, has been the theme of alienation. Individual man wanders 
lonely , alien, among his fellow men. He may seek the communion of sustaining 
common feeling and action. He may have surrendered the quest. But the lack of 
shared values by which to sustain and ground his choices and his actions, whether 
in conformity or in revolt, tends to rob his choices and actions of significance, to 
keep him a prisoner within a private world. How does a man choose and live 
within a moral vacuum? What does he do and how does he do it? Such have been 
the questions working in and behind the constructions of much serious modern 
literature. If I were to document this claim, and I don’t propose to try it, I might 
use the works of such writers as Kafka, Proust, Gide, Joyce, Melville, Dostoy e- 
vsky, Eliot, Sherwood Anderson, Dos Passos, Nathaniel West, Pirandello, Strind- 
berg, and Chaplin, among others, in evidence. 


Perhaps no playwright has put the dilemma of the lonely agent more clearly, 
and as a consequence more absurdly, than has Jean Paul Sartre. The clarity, if not 
the absurdity, may be due to the fact that he is a philosopher as well as a play- 
wright and novelist. I do not wish here to examine the whole basis of existentialist 





The first part of “Education for Tragedy” appeared in the preceding number of EpucaTIoNAL 
Tueory. The two parts together constitute the Presidential Address delivered by Kenneth D. 
Benne at the annual meeting of the Philosophy of Education Society, February, 1951. 
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philosophy. I wish only to examine the existentialist doctrine of human choice, 
the lonely choice of the lonely agent. With Sartre’s insistence that the most dis- 
tinctively human act of man is his choosing, | would agree. Nor would I question 
that the basic moral notions of freedom and responsibility are meaningless apart 
from the ability of man to choose the direction of his action, indeed, apart from 
the fact of choice. And, with appropriate qualifications, | would agree that man 
creates the meaning and significance of the world through his choosing—apart 
from choice, the world loses significance, at least to human valuers. 


It is when the total and complete subjectivity of human choice is emphasized, 
when the utter and complete lack of intersubjectivity in any human resolve that 
merits the name of “free” is asserted, that the terror and basic anxiety of the 
existentialist view of man in the world is brought home to us. Marjorie Grene’s 
description of the philosophic “program” of existentialism prepares us for the 
denial of religious and scientific supports to our choices, our value judgments. 


Existential philosophy, then—or that branch of it which Sartre calls “atheistic 
existentialism”—is an attempt to reinterpret human nature in terms of human sub- 
jectivity itself, not through superhuman religious or subhuman material categories. 
It is this attempt to show how human values are derived from a totally human—in 
fact, a desperately human—situation that makes some of the analyses of Sartre or 
Heidegger, if not valid, at least terribly relevant to the dilemma of those who can 
find comfort in no creed of God or science. 1° 


But Grene has here hardly prepared us for the existentialists’ further rejection 
of any place for the chorus, for other men, in shaping a man’s dreadfully free 
resolve. Sartre himself can speak most eloquently on this subject. 


... Ordinarily, my attitude with respect to values is eminently reassuring. The 
fact is, | am engaged in a world of values. The anguished apperception of values as 
sustained in being by my liberty is a posterior and mediated phenomenon. ... We 
discover ourselves, then, in a world peopled with exigencies, at the heart of projects 
“in the course of realization”: | am writing, | am going to smoke, I have an appoint- 
ment tonight with Pierre, I must not forget to answer Simon, I have no right to 
hide the truth any longer from Claude. . . . For the rest there are, concretely, alarm 
clocks, signboards, tax returns, policemen—so many barriers against dread. But as 
soon as the undertaking fails me, as soon as I am sent back to myself because I must 
await myself in the future, I suddenly find myself to be the one who gives its 
meaning to the alarm clock, who forbids himself, at the instance of a signboard to 
walk on a flower-bed or a lawn, who lends its urgency to the chief’s order, who 
decides on the interest of the book he is writing, who brings it about, finally, that 
values exist to determine his action by their exigencies. I emerge alone and in dread 
in the face of the unique and first project which constitutes my being; all the 
barriers, all the railings, collapse, annihilated by the consciousness of my liberty; 
I have not, nor can I have, recourse to any value against the fact that it is I who 
maintain values in being; nothing can assure me against myself; cut off from the 
world and my essence by the nothing that I am, I have to realize the meaning of 
the world and my essence: / decide it, alone, unjustifiable, and without excuse. ™ 


What of other people in relation to this leap out of dread into free decision 
which I must take “alone, unjustifiable, and without excuse?” Onlookers, to Sartre 
(other men are onlookers, potential spies, never genuine collaborators in Sartre’s 
examples), by making me an object and thus threatening the world which I have 


* Grene, Marjorie, Dreadful Freedom, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948, p. 47. 
“From Sartre, Jean-Paul, L’Etre et le néant, quoted in Grene, Marjorie, op. cit., pp. 55-56 
(italics mine). 
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built out of my subjective liberty, can only be greeted with fear, shame or pride. 
Collaboration is impossible, since other people ‘threaten the basis of my liberty. 
I can accept it only if I am willing to cease to be a man. As Garcin summed it up 
in Sartre’s play, No Exit, “Hell is other people.” (1 know Sartre has more recently 
sought to justify his philosophy as admitting different relationships between self 
and others in response to criticisms from Marxists and Roman Catholics, among 
others. But these seem to be unconvincing and external defenses as long as he holds 
to the assumption of his philosophy as he seems to do.) 


It is easy to ridicule existential philosophy and it has frequently been ridi- 
culed.’* But we will hardly learn from it by ridiculing it. It is human and, there- 
fore, deserves an effort to understand it and to learn from it. I can see how such a 
construction upon human choice and action might make sense under the conditions 
of underground life in an occupied country —especially a country with a tradition 
of personal liberty. These were the conditions under which Sartre’s philosophy 
took shape. There the scene is set against me and my conscience. Collaboration 
with the occupiers and with those of my countrymen who have softly accepted 
the legitimacy of the occupation can be purchased only by surrendering my most 
priceless, my only, human possession, my right to choose. The old “superficial 
everyday certainties, which once blinded me to the dreadful venture involved in 
the prior choice upon w hich my conventional world of values rests, are now 
denied me. They give me no guidance in the extraordinary scene of my present 
action. Collaboration with my friends is proscribed, hunted down and punished 
mercilessly by the occupy ing Furies. Besides—who are my friends—which are 
stool- -pigeons or proto- stool- -pigeons for the hated occupier? ‘Yet I must choose or 
cease to be a man. How can I coach my action to wisdom from the scene, from 
agencies, from collective purposes—traditional and passé or current and deeply 
distrusted, or from the chorus, speaking through loud- speakers controlled by the 
occupiers. I must depend upon myself and make the leap of choice, “alone, un- 
justifiable, and without excuse.” | must do so or cease to be a man, that is, to choose 
my destiny. 

The form of action prescribed for man out of the underground of modern 
society is understandable, but it is far from tragic. Fortunately, its dramatic mean- 
ing has been explored by Sartre most aptly, for present purposes, in The Flies. 
Here he has treated the tragic matter of the Orestes legend. We noted earlier 
Aeschylus’ dramatic w isdom_ gleaned from the dev elopment of the same material. 
The tragic wisdom, “by affliction schooled,” was that the situation could be 
resolved only by reconciliation and reconstruction at personal, collective-political 
and cosmic levels. Only in the vision of a world restored to order at all levels 
could the suffering of Orestes and the others in the action be justified and given 
meaning. Sartre’s Orestes kills his mother and the usurping king as an assertion of 
his individual liberty, an act born out of despair toward his previously ‘ ‘conven- 
.tional” view of life. When Jupiter questions Orestes concerning the meaning of 
his act, he confesses his personal motive. When questioned about the meaning of 
his act for the other men of Argos, he replies that they can be led by the act to 
despair and perhaps to the self-assertion of their own subjective and arbitrary 
freedoms. More meaning he can not or will not find in his act. 


*See, for example, Schwartz, Delmore, Vaudeville for a Princess, New York: New 
Directions, 1950, pp. 4-6. 
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No, the existential drama is not tragedy. It surrenders the hope of learning 
from human action and its attendant suffering by shutting off all the other terms 
of the developing action, save the isolated agent, as possible resources of wisdom 
in our choices. Yet it may seem a sensible form of action within the underground 
of industrial society. 


Before we take the metaphor of the “underground” too literally and w rongly 
come to believe that the exclusion of literal totalitarian occupiers will banish it or 
its stifled and distorted view of human choice and action from our midst, we should 
remember that there is an “underground” in all urbanized societies. Alienation and 
the lure of existential drama are not easily eliminated from our midst. 


Grene, in criticizing existentialism as a universal philosophy; reminds us of 
at least one of the sociological bases of our modern underground. 


The particular given situation out of which I make my world is not itself 
entirely private; and, though it becomes a world primarily for me, there are still, 
even in our society, some occasions on which it becomes a world genuinely for us. 
One can see this still, for instance, in some agricultural operations, such as a thresh- 
ing, where the demands of the facts themselves produce for a few hours a genuine 
unity in the men who deal with them. Obviously, those occasions were most fre- 
quent in the old days of barn-raisings, hand-haying, and so on; and obviously, too, 
there are in modern urban society no such events at all. Here, indeed, there is the 

“one” and the despairing freedom of the Mathieus who would not be lost in it—and 
perhaps no more. But if we have lost those activities—part work, part ritual—in which 
men genuinely stand together to wrest the goods they need from a cooperative, 
vet unwilling, nature, we have no right, in consequence, to call our sophisticated 
loneliness a universal condition of mankind. ! 


Those of us who would depotentiate the lure of existential drama as a form of 
human action for our time can not neglect to work toward abolishing the “under- 
ground” that helps to give it its appeal. 


b. Surrender to the Scene and tke Lure of the Morality Play 

The disarticulation between the human agent, the scene of his action and the 
human chorus which always characterizes periods of cultural crisis need not 
necessarily lead to the elevation of the isolated agent as creator, enactor and 
enjoyer of all values, and to the derogation of scene and chorus, as in existential 
philosophy , at least in its a-theistic varieties. The human agent may be derogated, 
instead; the recognition of his limitations may be extended to a denial to him of all 
value or dignity; value may be displaced to ‘the scene, which becomes the source 
of all value, the teacher of all wisdom. Man may be debunked and the scene of 
his action or some feature of it elevated. The all- powerful scene to which men are 
counseled to submit may be described in terms of God or Spirit, of History, or of 
a Nature independent of God or History. In any case, dignity is denied the human 
agent; his ability to choose, in this sense to be ‘free, is discounted, his attempts to 
learn the wisdom necessary to participate in the determination of his destiny seen 
as arrogant pretensions and rationalizations. 


When human agents are thus assimilated to the scene of action, human action 
ceases to be dramatistic in the full sense in which I defined it above. Action tends 
to become movement, devoid of dramatic meaning. Action and suffering just 
happen, and since the agent can not learn from them or control them, there is no 


* Grene, Marjorie, op. cit., p. 92. 
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development within the action, no funding of experiences, no beginnings, climaxes 
or consummations. 


But drama is not easily excluded from human constructions, since it lies so 
near to the heart of the human. And, after all, materialisms, historical or otherwise, 
Absolute spiritualisms, predestinarian theisms, or pantheisms, or doctrines of Drift, 
are human constructions, whatever else they may be. So drama slips back in by the 
back door. The movement of History or of Absolute Spirit through the world 
may be conceived in terms of drama, as in Marx and Hegel. The timeless and 
necessary Being of God may be tortured with an engrafted temporal drama of 
salvation in which the happy ending, though delayed, is assured. The world of 
Robinson Jeffers’ hawks—with unhappy, tortured, posturing, incestuous man 
eliminated—still has conflicts and cruel but orderly resolutions within its move- 
ment. The sub-drama of human action, out of any of these illicit dramatizations 
of the scene, may be used to “symbolize” the “real” superhuman or subhuman 
drama. Man may write and enact plays with a purely didactic intent of com- 
municating to men the wisdom of conforming to the movements of the scene, a 
wisdom which some men as votaries of the omnipotent scene have somehow 
learned. The developing human drama creates no new wisdom. It “imitates” and 
perhaps makes palatable a wisdom known by some other means from the begin- 
ning. Like the traditional recitation or demonstration in schools, the teacher knew 
how the play would come out before it started, and the pupils, the docile ones at 
least, knew that the answers to the questions dealt with in the play were already 
known. Surrender to the scene may make of human action a morality play or a 
propaganda play. Its spirit and its working out may be edifyingly didactic to the 
devotee of an already known wisdom. Its spirit is certainly not the spirit of 
tragedy. 


The endings of Euripides’ Medea and of Jeffers’ free adaptation of Euripides’ 
version of the same play illustrate the difference in spirit which I am trying to 
suggest. We have already noted the ending of Euripides’ play. The Chorus chants: 


The way men saw opened not 
And a way was there which no man thought— 
Thus hath it fallen here. 


The chorus has caught a glimpse of the way out of human misery and suffering 
which Medea and Jason did not find. They have learned through the drama. 


In Jeffers’ play, the gossipy human Chorus is nowhere in sight at the end. 
Medea, the hawk in human plumage in Jeffers’ characterization, speaks the last 
word to Jason as she carries off the pitiful bodies of their two children whom she 
has murdered. 

... now of all men 
You are utterly the most miserable. As I of 

women. But I, a woman a foreigner alone 
Against you and the might of Corinth—have 

met you threat for threat, evil for evil. Now I go forth 
Under the cold eyes of the weakness-despising 

stars:—not me they scorn.'* 


The wisdom, not learned through men’s actions and suffering but symbolized 


¥ Jeffers, Robinson, Medea, New York: Random House, 1946, p. 107. 
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didactically by it, is, “Follow the heartless amorality of the stars.” Surrender to 
the scene. 

Where the surrender is to the immediate scene, to its conventional conditions 
and means, the resulting form of human action, at least to an observer, may become 
a kind of farce. Go about your business, follow the mode, though the heavens fall. 
Kenneth Fearing’s Dirge suggests this dramatic alternative, not without a rudi- 
mentary comic irony. 

And wow he died as wow he lived, 
Going whop to the office and blooie home to sleep and biff 
got married and bam had children and oof got fired, 
Zowie did he live and zowie did he die... . 


Very much missed by the circulation staff of the New York 
E vening Post; deeply, deeply mourned by the B.M.T., 

Wham, Mr. Roosevelt; pow, Sears Roebuck; awk, big dipper; 
bop, summer rain; 


Bong, Mr., bong, Mr., bong, Mr., bong. *° 


Surrender to the scene, with the variant forms of non-tragic action it may 
whelp, is very much with us in our world. Bred of the confusions and complexities 
of the scene which demand our judgment, of the vast power of only partly human- 
ized agencies which demand our human control, born of a low estimate of human 
capability to assert the dignity of choice under those conditions, the counsel of 
surrender seems convincing to many. It may be a scene near or far to which we 
surrender or counsel others to surrender. The alternative forms of human action 
which follow from the surrender do not contribute to the learning of wisdom, 
whatever other pleasures and pains they may vield. 


c. Moralistic Over-Simplification of Human Action—the Lure of Melodrama 


Melodrama is all around us, in our fiction, on our screen and radio, on the 
stage and in “real” life. Action is galvanized, alternatives sharply drawn, the hero 
and the villain sharply distinguished and delineated (or, more likely, in a collective 
world, heroic and villainous sides drawn up); suffering, when it is fully admitted 
as necessary and unavoidable, as it happens to the other side is suffering deserved, 
as it happens to our side is the fault of the other side and justifies the redoubling 
of our efforts to destroy the villain. What is fatal to the maintenance of this view 
is to recognize that the other side is also playing a melodrama with the roles 
reversed. For such a recognition brings the tragic (or perhaps comic) thought that 
both sides are right and wrong, and that somehow the action, with its conflict, 
unavoidable under the conditions, should be shaped to yield a painful common 
wisdom not identical with either the “good” or the “evil” of our melodrama but 
somehow partaking of both. Such a recognition is fatal to the wholehearted enact- 
ment of melodrama; so, by the devotees of melodramatic action, agents, critics 
and chorus alike, there is a constant temptation to suppress the recognition, to 
silence those who would coach agents toward such recognition. 


If our first lure overstressed the isolated, individual agent and the second lure 
the scene, our third lure so concentrates upon agent and counter-agent that bal- 
anced attempts to do justice to the complex of complex factors that condition the 
outcomes of the drama are prejudiced and lost. Only a human wisdom is an 


* Fearing, Kenneth, Collected Poems, New York: Random House, 1940, pp. 60-61. 
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adequate wisdom from the tragic point of view; only efforts to learn a human 
wisdom, whatever committed action and suffering the learning may entail, can 
command the full allegiance of the tragic devotee. In our age of accentuated 
intergroup, interclass, international struggles, however attractive the tragic coun- 
sel, the melodramatic posture is easier to maintain. The power of its lure can not 
be denied or, perhaps, resisted. 


A Bow To THE Comic 


My earlier treatment of comedy was summary and perhaps disrespectful. If 
tragedy consists in a serious effort to define “the human,” with supporting con- 
victions that such definition requires committed choice and action and learning 
through suffering the passion that always accompanies and follows action, comedy 
seeks to purchase its insight into the meaning of “the human” by a dialectic that 
falls short of a test in action and attendant suffering. I do not wish to seem to 
offer advice that would minimize the place of verbal dialectic, the long suit of 
comedy, if I am right, in the preparation for tragic action. To rush into choice 
and action, without seeking some verbal construction upon the issues, divisions, 
complexities and estimates, however shaky, of possible outcomes of acting this 
way or that, partakes more of the nature of melodrama, of farce, or of existential 
drama, perhaps, than it does of tragedy. The tragic agent is not likely to learn 
much from his action if he fails to bring to it some apparently just construction 
upon the major issues to which his action is addressed. Such a construction can be 
built by man in a time of troubles only as he plays ironically, comically, among 
the alternatives currently seen and proffered, the motivations and counter- 
motivations that tend to divide him and his chorus, including his own favorite 
present constructions. What he knows further is that his constructions must be 
tested in the ordeal of action, that wisdom, though it does not come without the 
comic construction of a plan, does not come through the irony of thought and 


criticism alone. 


I would endorse what I wrote on this point on another occasion, if you will 
permit me to add a caution at the end. It seems to me I was too much inclined to 
ingratiate Kenneth Burke and his advocacy of a comic approach to crisis, at the 
time I wrote it. 


I will close this essay with a half-hearted apology to Mr. Burke. It may seem a 
disservice to him to seek to enlist his comic approach to language, in which the 
actualities of language are related ironically to a free play among unactualized possi- 
bilities of language in the tragic cause of judgment as preparation for action. For it 
is in action that the agent evokes the passion of consequences and learns through 
the suffering of these. And this is the dialectic of tragedy. Yet the use of the re- 
sources of comedy as preparation for the tragedy of action seems to offer the best 
opportunity to men to learn through their suffering of consequences, if for no other 
reason than that it seems today to offer the best chance for human beings to survive 
the consequences of their action. After all, it was at the close of one of our supreme 
dramatic embodiments of dialectic, Plato’s Syzposiumz, that the master dialectic*1n, 
Socrates, reached the conclusion that comedy and tragedy were eventually one and 
the same, a conclusion which unfortunately al! of the other rev elling dialecticians 
were too drunk to understand. So perhaps I don’t owe Mr. Burke an apology 


after all. 16 


% Benne, Kenneth D. “Toward a Grammar of Educational Motives,’ The Educational 
Forum, Vol. XI, No. 2, Jan., 1947, p. 239. 
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My caution is this. There is a difference between the use of verbal dialectic 
and the resources of comedy in shaping a plan for purposes of eventual action, 
and the use of verbal dialectic with the notion that it provides its own test of 
adequacy for the insights which it generates and the constructions with which it 
plays. The comic preparation necds | to be chastened in its working out by antici- 
pation of the ordeal which gives point and meaning to the preparation. Comedy 
in our time must be the handmaiden rather than the partner of tragedy on my 
present view. 

The next point is one that needs hardly to be mentioned. A tragedy needs 
comic even farcical relief in its effective working out. So does a tragic life. In a 
tragic life, all effort will not be focused upon the responsible pursuit of the wisdom 
which the crisis needs for its resolution. There will be side shows in the circus 
of life as well as a main tent. And, in the side shows, there may be room for 
comedy, farce, melodrama, morality plays and perhaps even for existential drama. 
The lures I have tried to resist are lures toward putting sub-, super-, or anti-human 
forms of action under the main tent of life or of education. 


Anp Wuat Asout EpucaTION FOR TRAGEDY? 

I believe I could with some justice say that I have been discussing education 
for tragedy all of the way along. I have confessed earlier that I came to this study 
with a major educational question in mind, “How educate for wisdom in an age 
of crisis?” And my educational concerns have in a sense shaped the entire argu- 
ment. Yet some pointing up of the argument in terms of the indicated deployment 
of professional resources and energies in our time may be useful. One caution 
needs to be given. I have been advocating a posture, an orientation, a mood, a 
form of attitude and action appropriate to contemporary human action and to the 
learning of wisdom from it. From a posture, a mood, an orientation or a form of 
action, one can not sanely derive a program or even a detailed policy of education. 
What one can do is to point out educational affirmations and aversions, hopes and 
fears, emphases and de- -emphases, consistent with the posture. And, while this is 
far from the whole story so far as educational program and policy are concerned, 
it may go a good bit further in suggesting the formal elements of a desirable 
philosophy of education. 


1. Education must seek and use ways to induce in people a recognition and 
acceptance that we are living in an age of crisis. We must learn that the crisis 
penetrates every cranny of contemporary experience. Disorder threatens us at the 
level of interpersonal relations, at the social- -political level, and at the level of 
basic norms which operate at the core of a culture and which regulate man’s 
relations with the world and with other men. We must help people to recognize 
the presence of the larger crisis in all of the choices which they make. We always 
decide more than we know when we decide. In a time when confident consensus 
on principles of order exists, at least among those people affected by our decisions, 
neglecting the fringe of irresponsibility which surrounds all decision may be a 
pardonable neglect. “In a time of crisis this neglect becomes immoral. We can not 
without help from each other become sensitive to the whole train of suffering to 
ourselves and others which follows from our decisions and action. Education must 
help to create such sensitivity. 

This calls for a breaking of the old compartments which frequently divide 
ethical, political and religious concerns. For our choices, if I have been right so 
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far, our tragic choices require simultaneous attention to all of these concerns. 
It calls also for the development of ways of stating problems, methods of dealing 
with problems, ways of organizing instruction, w hich will permit the confronta- 
tion and interstimulation of ideas, insights, materials from the humanities and 
from the human sciences, disciplines now too frequently segregated and warring 


in university circles. 


The practitioners of both sets of disciplines need to be reminded that they too 
are living in an age of human crisis. Collaboration between them is required by hu- 
man problems which require all of the wisdom about man that we can focus and 
use. It seems to me that philosophers of education have a potentially important part 
to play here. It is easy to align ourselves with the “scientists” or the “humanists” 
and spin out endless melodramas. A tr agic orientation to contemporary crisis indi- 
cates another role—a role both of mediation and of intellectual invention that will 
help both sets of partisans to see a common and important use for their special 


resources. 

2. A tragic education must be focused on problems of contemporary choice. 
Man’s most distinctively human function is that of choice. The central human dis- 
cipline must be a discipline of choice. Whatever else choice involves, it involves 
value judgment. And we are caught as educators in all of the current uncertainties 
concerning the proper g grounding of such judgments. These uncertainties are part 
of the current crisis in cdleae. The various positions urged in contemporary con- 
troversy concerning value judgments contain implicitly, if not explicitly, strategies 
for the resolution a the conflicts that beset modern society. These strategies need 
to be made explicit. As long as they remain implicit, we are tempted to try settling 
the question of how to ground value judgments on too narrow grounds—be they 
logical, grammatical, ethical, sociological, psychological, political, aesthetic, or 
what not. Somehow all of these resources have something to contribute to the 
clarification and settling of the question. Their contributions will not be made 
explicit until we see the question in its inclusively human setting, and this is a 
setting of practical judgment in which the question of what should we do must 
unavoidably be faced. Such advice may seem to lure philosophers of education 
away from the comfort of precision—a ‘comfort which philosophers of education 
are apt to covet if not often to achieve. My position has at least this much precision 
in it—I distrust “abstract” solutions which are not oriented to, and explicitly 
concerned with, the flood of human suffering that follows the making of contem- 
porary value judgments. Here is a field of study which philosophers of a tragic 
education can not neglect. The disciplining of choices is a major goal of tragic 
education. The practitioners of such education need help in defi fining ‘the character 
of the discipline. 

3. I have insisted that there is a method of tragedy. I have sought to char- 
acterize it generally. I have tried to suggest its differences from and its similarities 
to the method of laboratory science and the method of comedy. I have also tried 
to suggest how the method of tragedy can come to include both other methods in 
guiding efforts to develop wisdom through experience. An education for tragedy 
must adopt the method of tragedy as its basic method. 

4. Education must find ways of habituating learners in the charting and 
analysis of human motivations in all their scope, thickness, and depth. I have tried 
to use a dramatistic view of motivation to suggest the complexity of factors which 
shape motivation. Human motivation is not narrowly psychological. Somehow we 
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must escape the “psychologism” which haunts our thinking about motivation. In 
so far as the agent is a factor in motivation, psychological explanations are relevant. 
But as we include scene, purpose, agency and chorus as factors in action, the 
limitations of a psychological approach become apparent. The “subjectivism” 
which frequently haunts our attempts to chart and evaluate motives may be due 
in some large part to our thinking about motives in terms of psy chology alone. It 
seems to me that a dramatistic view of motives is a first approximation to a more 
adequate view. 


5. The barriers to the communication and common acceptance of a tragic 
approach to contemporary choices which I have named—and there are others— 
the alienation of the underground individual, the helplessness of the individual and 
his surrender of judgment to the scene, the hankering for moralistically over- 
simplified alternatives—present challenges to both educational philosophy and 
practice. There is no easy or painless path to wisdom here or elsewhere but these 
barriers suggest, however vaguely, areas of study where educational wisdom needs 


S5~ 
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to be sought. 

An age of crisis is an age of winter. Yet men who live in an age of winter must 
realize their humanity appropriately to such an age, if at all, for that is the only 
age in which they can learn to be men. Before we can think appropriately to such 
an age, we must feel the burden of suffering it puts upon us and other men. 
Before we can reason and choose adequately to such an age, we must learn to sing 
it. Education must be designed to help men to feel and sing an age of winter, even 
as it seeks to help them to choose and act more justly, more humanely within it. 
Some such idea was working in me when I wrote the following poem over ten 
years ago. I see no reason to change it now. 


TEACH ME TO SING OF WINTER 


Teach me to sing of winter, Teach them forgetfulness of spring 
Of night— For night is long. 

(If particularly gay, 

Of twilight gray— If after tutelage of night 

Of artificial light My lips sing on— 

That mocks the day Refusing winter song, 

Or memory of day.) Sing yet of spring and dawn— 
And if my lips, remembering If, persistent in a dream 

Spring, With open eyes and without sight, 
Murmuring nominate I sing hopefully my song— 

Dawn and day Gay, fearless (all in shadows) seem 
In tenderness verging on song, Banishing night through loss of sleep— 
Open the western gate! Teach me to sing in silence 


Let winter night For the night is deep. o 

















INTRODUCTION TO TRANSCENDENTAL 
REALISM 


BY RICHARD D. MOSIER 


THERE ARE TWO CONCEPTIONS OF EDUCATION which have entered into the stream of 
educational history. One regards education as experience, as formation from with- 
out; the other regards education as growth, as development from within. The 
former, empiricist conception of education is derived from the eighteenth cen- 
tury; while the latter, rationalist conception of education is derived from the 
nineteenth century. But it was the virtue of contemporary experimentalist theory 
to have employed both conceptions of education in its generous philosophy of ex- 
perience. If, then, the experimentalist defines education as a constant reorganizing 
or reconstruction of experience, he intends that the conception of education as 
experience and the conception of education as growth should enter into the 
medium of interaction by which the growing tendencies of the young are con- 
fronted by the experienced environmental forces and conditions. 


The nature of this medium of interaction was for a time, however, an un- 
conscious weakness in the theory; for unless it is acknowledged that the ex- 
perienced relations of society contain their own inherent standard, the 
proposition that growth has no other standard than further growth is likely to 
remain something of a mystery. It followed upon the frank recognition of this 
necessity, that experience, rather than being an end, was said to contain an end; 
and hence the challenge of the experimentalist philosophy of education was that 
the common life should work out its own regulative standards and seek within 
itself its own sources of authority. Though the experimentalist was still concerned, 
in the battle between progressive and traditional education, that the matured social 
medium should not impose its standards from above and outside the germinative 
processes of growth within, it was nevertheless made clear that the continuity 
of the growth process was only possible through interaction with a matured 
social medium. Hence, the proposition about experience containing an end rather 
than being an end would appear to be a rather belated recognition ‘of the fact that 
growth discovers its own purposes and standards through the medium of matured 
social experiences. 





RICHARD D. MOSIER, an Assistant Professor of Education at the University of California, 
began his critical analysis of what he regards as the inadequacies of the current experimentalist 
philosophy of education in the article, “Preface to an Educational Philosophy,” which appeared 
in the preceding number of Evucationat Tueory. In the present article, he subjects to the 
same kind of critical analysis the two concepts: education as experience and education as 
growth.‘ In particular, he attacks the undermining of individualism in contemporary educa- 
tional theory, the over-exaltation of group dynamics and the group spirit, and the epistemo- 
logical confusion which has resulted from including the act of knowing, but not the known, 
in the “knowledge process.” 
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The failure to acknowledge frankly that experience, rather than being an 
end, contained an end, the lock of a precise statement of the standards toward 
which growth would tend in a matured social medium, constituted accordingly 
aw eakness in the early experimentalist theory. Hence, the early statement that 
growth has no standard except further grow th alw ays disconcerted students of 
the theory who did not read into it the fact that growth w ould after all have to 
interact with the standards set by the society or the culture in which the grow ing 
was germinated. The early w orks which celebrate the manifest destiny of the 
growing and immanent powers of the individual must, therefore, be modified 
in the light of the later works which introduce the regulation and planning of a 
matured experienced order into the germinating, laissez-faire, and proliferating 
powers. Thus, the transition in Dewey’s philosophy, which was also paralleled by 
the shift in progressive education from the child-centered to the community- 
centered school, is from a nineteenth-century unregulated growth, with its im- 
plication of non-interference, to a twentieth-century controlled reconstruction of 
experience, with its implication of planning and social control. 


Tue UNDERMINING OF INDIVIDUALISM IN DEMOCRACY 


he transition in Dewey’s philosophy forms the immediate background for a 
second generation of disciples, reformers, and progressivists, all of whom bear 
the marks of this same social transition. For example, the concept of selfhood is 
introduced, and is designed, to stress the point that selfhood is only possible in a 
matured medium of experienced relations of society. Thus, the early individualism, 
which was genuinely egocentric, as in the child- centered school, is transformed into 
a later individualism, which is sociocentric, as in the community-centered school. 
In brief, selfhood, or true individualism, was found to be possible only through 
the medium of civilization and culture, through language and communication in 
a matured social medium. These ideas, which Dewey had already advanced in 
his own philosophy, were developed to a high point by some of his immediate 
disciples; and this development of the concept of selfhood roughly corresponds 
to the discovery that the old individualism, having proved itself incapable of 
socialization, is now swallowed down by a new individualism, in which the indi- 
vidual is not really an individual except as a point-instant of socialism. 


The development of the concept of selfhood, in terms of which the self is 
correspondingly socialized, is paralleled in another quarter by the idea of group 
dynamics. Though this theory owes its life to the analogy presented by field 
theories in physics, and plays upon the theme that group experiences represent 
a field of forces, the idea of group consensus, of the discipline of practical judg- 
ment in group decision, arrived upon the scene as a method of bringing the 
concept of democracy up to date. The only thing left of the individualism of 
traditional democracy is, however, the admonition that individual members of 
the group must respect one another as individuals. It is true, of course, that 
Rousseau’s magical power of the majority-will also survives as a kind of numerical 
or quantitative summation of the individual wills which have been welded by 
group experience into a group decision. But this development is only a formal 
way of certifying to the coerced victim of the group decision that his coercion 
has been reached by a community of persuasion, i.e., by democratic methods. In 
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brief, this development out of classical experimentalism retains the formal method 
of democracy but loses its individualist essence by virtue of the socialization of 
the means of learning through experience. 


In these two developments out of classical experimentalist theory, there is, it 
ought to be recognized, a great departure. If we examine the selfhood theory and 
the group dynamics theory against the background of classical experimentalism, 
we shall be forced to confess that the common element in these diverse trends is 
the proposition that the condition of individualism or selfhood is really the so- 
cialization of the individual. Now it would be an odd fact if the spokesmen of 
these two departures, who represent themselves as the advocates of freedom and 
democracy in education, should themselves be instrumental to the destruction of 
democracy. The traditional conception of democracy, which was in essence an 
individualism, has now been completely transformed by these two departures into 
a kind of staining and hesitant and abortive socialism. The formal face of de- 
mocracy has been retained, it is true, through the method of majority decision; 
but the individualist essence of democracy has departed from the house of the 
anointed, only to reappear in more or less attenuated form as a whimpering and 
half-hearted respect for the rights of individuals. The sequel will be that not only 
these rights but these indiv ideals will be swallowed down by this socialization of 
the theory of education; and the individual will become, if he has not already 
become, a feeble point-instant, or discontinuity, amidst the vast continuities of 
the universe of the socialized majority will. 


THe APOTHEOSIS OF THE “Group SPIRIT” 


The point of the preceding discussion is that in socializing the means of 
learning through experience, contemporary educational theory is destroying the 
individualist essence of democracy. It retains the formal method of democracy, 
it is true, but loses the end for the sake of which the democratic form was estab- 
lished. This is the natural result of a doctrine which elevates the means above the 
ends, and argues that the question of method is the only question we face. But, 
in the long run, even this formal democratic method will be destroyed, or remain 
as a deception, after the end has been lost sight of while the philosophes con- 
centrate on the means. Traditional conceptions “of democracy did not fall into this 
error; for the end of democracy was its individualist essence, while the question 
of means was contained in the problem of how this essence could be operative 
through the structure of government. The political theory of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, for example, rested on the notion that individuals were true individuals, 
whom the capacity of reason had become resident by virtue of an original en- 
dowment from the hand of the author of nature. 


But these modern socializing tendencies endow the group life, or the organi- 
zations which are its expression, with a magical power and efficacy of spirit which 
at all costs must be listened to. Hence we have the paradox that the spokesmen 
for freedom and democracy in the schools are at the same time socializing the 
means of learning through experience, and thus destroying the individualist 
essence of democracy. They do not see that they themselves have created the 
“crisis in education” by concentrating on the means while neglecting the ends; 
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they do not see that a merely formal commitment to democratic methods is com- 
pletely subverted after the individualist essence and spirit of democracy is cast 
aside by these latent socializing tendencies. They do not see that the real problem 
is how individualism is destroyed by this “group mind,” the magical efficacy of 
whose spirit is as mysterious as Rousseau’s General Will. Having conditioned 
young people to listen to this voice, it would be easy for anyone who announces 
himself as an incarnation of it to lead the young into a totalitarian bloodbath for 
the sake of the “group spirit. ” ‘These contemporary theorists seem to me to be 
longing to return to the primitive days of tribal solidarity when the “group 
spirit” was a magical potency for the coercion of the capacity of reason. 


The age of longing has proved itself hostile to the life of reason. The trans- 
cendental realism arises as an effort to explain how, through these modern de- 
partures from classical individualism, man loses the capacity of reason, and with 
it, the capacity of self-government. It seeks to restore the life of reason and the 
capacity of self-government, not by returning to eighteenth-century mechanism 
and nineteenth-century idealism, but by building on ‘ae new materials in science 
and industry and art which the atomic age has furnished us. But the first require- 
ment of this effort is that we trace the tragic steps by which man lost the capacity 
of reason, and with it, the capacity of self-government. We have concentrated on 
certain recent developments in educational theory which were represented as 
departures of classical experimentalism. What now has to be shown, in order 
to form the bridge between them, is that experimentalism itself had in some sense 
prepared the way for these more recent departures. Its value lay in its fusion of 
the eighteenth-century conception of education as experience and the nineteenth- 
century conception of education as growth. But in this achievement it identified 
experimental method with empirical method, and empirical method with demoa- 
cratic method, thus preparing the way for the departures from it in more recent 
educational theory. 


THe CoNnFUSION OF EXPERIMENTALISM 


The first identification, that of empirical method with experimental method, 
resulted, in the first instance, in the attempt to found a theory of knowledge on 
the basis of a theory of nature, and thus to reverse the trend of modern epistem- 
ology in founding its theory of nature on the basis of its theory of knowledge. 
The problem was to discover what scientific or experimental activity actually 
found when it investigated nature, and to take this as a statement of w hat nature 
actually is. It was then realized that the empirical findings of science rested, in 
the first instance, upon its experimental activity, and that this resulted, not in the 
cognition of antecedent being, but in the realization that the activity of knowing 
had contributed in some sense to what was known and prized. This, it was 
thought, would make the validity of beliefs and judgments about values depend 
upon the consequences of action undertaken in their behalf; while if the historic 
assumption of an association of values with knowledge capable of being demon- 
strated apart from activity is abandoned, the problem of the relation of science 
to values would be w holly artificial. 


The problem of the reconstruction of values was thus seen to be a matter of 
merely empirical undertakings. But what was not seen, was that abandonment of 
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the historic assumption of an association of values with knowledge capable of 
being demonstrated apart from activity, destroyed the capacity of reason to enter 
into activity as one of its constituent values. The consequences of experimental 
activity were seen to be a certification of its own values, not those of antecedent 
reality, of a reality prior to and independent of the activity of knowing. It seemed 
that empirical method could discover significant values, while these values turned 
out to be instrumental rather than final, relative rather than absolute. Hence, the 
regulative guidance which theory was supposed to confer upon practice was a 
merely technical or instrumental guidance. Men were bidden to seek their stand- 
ards in experience, quite apart from the heritage of traditional values. 


But it was traditional values, known and prized prior to empirical under- 
takings, which provided the regulative guidance which theory confers on prac- 
tice. If by “experience” was meant the empirical reference and origin of 
phenomena, rather than the rationalist essence of its logic, it must be clear that 
empiricism has no first principle of criticism and cannot therefore establish itself 
as a critical method. The identification of empirical method with experimental 
method resulted in a mere phenomenalism or pure empiricism which would not 
furnish itself with first principles. Consequently, the question of whether experi- 
ence can discover within itself its own regulative standard has first of all to be 
settled on the grounds that the logic of experience does furnish such first prin- 
ciples, and, therefore, the question “of democracy cannot be referred to empirical 
method but must be referred to rational method. The whole question of man’s 
capacity of reason, and of his self-government, turns on the problem of furnish- 
ing a moral certitude to his practical endeavors. It happened, however, that the 
philosophy of experience, which started out by attempting to reverse the modern 
epistemological trend of founding its theory ‘of reality on its theory of knowl- 
edge, was also caught in this trend and w ound up by repeating the epistemological 
error of modern philosophy. Though the philosophy of experience started out 
to give mind a natural status, its subsequent development made nature a mere 
psychological fact. 


THe GENETIC FALLACY IN THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF ExPERIMENTALISM 


The desire to give mind a natura! status is no doubt a healthy one, for it re- 
verses the trend of idealistic philosophies to give nature the character of mind. 
But when the natural status of mind is set down as an a priori requirement, so 
that the world turns out to be such as to generate ignorance and inquiry, doubt 
and hypotheses, trial and temporal conclusions, it confers upon some traits of 
reality a privileged metaphysical status and import, and violates the professed 
empirical method from which inquiry started out. What follows is bound to be 
a sequel in which the problematic character of the universe generates the problem- 
solving activities of man, while education is driven into a narrow conformance 
to this metaphysical requirement. When it is realized how much this viewpoint 
has influenced contemporary educational theory and practice, even the sceptical 
may conclude that metaphysical inquiries are in some sense a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the fruitful discussion of educational matters. 


Contemporary education, or at least the predominating theory of it, rests 
upon metaphysical assumptions of a special kind, which receive from contempo- 
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rary science a narrow justification. The epistemological content of modern science 
has received current popularity in the form of a proposition from the philosophy 
of John Dewey. The proposition states that the activity of knowing is a partici- 
pant in what is known, and this represents what is supposed to be the contribution 
of the relativity and quantum theories to the problem of knowledge. When, 
therefore, the activity of knowing was set against the background of nature, the 
foreground of knowing swallowed down all the generic traits of existence, leaving 
as real only those traits which could explain the activity of thinking. From the 
occurrence of thinking in nature, it was concluded that nature must be such as 
to generate reflection; hence, the traits of hazard and contingency, irregularity 
and indeterminateness, were imputed to nature in order to explain the occurrence 
of thinking in terms of the conditions which had given rise to it. We were thus 
brought into the presence of the common genetic fallacy—the conditions which 
give rise to thinking were taken as the essence of it. 


But, in fact, it is impossible to escape this fallacy if one begins with the 
assumption with which the inquiry started out, namely, that the activity of 
knowing is a participant in what is known. For the principle which was taken 
as summing up the epistemological content of contemporary science, and upon 
which the structure of a naturalistic metaphysics was erected, gives us only a part 
of the lesson which might be learned. The lesson which experimentalism drew 
from contemporary science was no doubt a healthy one, for it confronted 
traditional philosophies with the emptiness of the old formulas and brought once 
more into prominence the active, changing side of existence. As a result, experi- 
mentalism regarded variant philosophies as ways of supplying recipes for denying 
to the universe the character of contingency. It regarded rival philosophies as 
a species of reactionary apologetics, and identified political reaction with traditional 
education. In all this, however, it was not aware that its own theory had con- 
ferred upon some traits of reality a privileged metaphysical status and import. 
The value of the notion of experience for philosophy was that it emphasized the 
changing, active side of existence. 


THE KNOWN AND THE AcT OF KNOWING 


But existence is not the whole of reality; it is the part of reality which is em- 
phasized when we begin with the principle that the activity of knowing is a 
participant in what is known. If, however, we begin with that other participant 
in the knowing process, and emphasize the known, as well as the activity of 
knowing, as a participant in the knowledge process, the other side of reality is 
disclosed to us, and we are led to a different metaphysics. Of course, in emphasiz- 
ing the role of the known in the knowledge process, it is not intended to deny the 
participation of the activity of knowing. Both the known and the activity of 
knowing must be viewed as participants if one wishes to see the other side of 
reality which is cut off by emphasis upon the role of one of the participants alone. 
It was, in fact, this privileged status given to the activity of knowing which led 
the naturalistic philosopher into his one-sided emphasis upon the active, changing 
side of existence. It was this characteristic emphasis upon the contingent ‘and 
problematic that led the philosopher to declare that the conjunction of prob- 
lematic and determinate characters in nature renders ev ery existence, as well as 
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every idea and human act, an experiment in fact, even though not in design. The 
way out of this distortion of reality on the part of experimentalism i is to emphasize 
the role of both participants in the know ledge process. 


The activity of knowing is a participant in what is known; it produces 
novelty, the ingression of quality, and this gives rise to a new focus of activity 
which generates the known. The known thus becomes a new focus of activity 
within which the necessary qualities of an object are generated. Hence the ac- 
tivity of knowing sees these qualities in the form of their generation, as an 
attribute of its activity; it sees these qualities swb specie generationis. But the 
known sees only the necessity of the object; it sees that these qualities which are 
generated within the focus of its activ ity are necessary to its existence; it sees 
these qualities sab specie aeternitatis. Hence, the reality which is generated sub 
specie generationis is of a different kind from that which is known sub specie 
aeternitatis; and this is the source of all those dualisms with which philosophy has 
historically been encumbered, but which are the inevitable accompaniment of 
any attempt to describe the universe as a whole. 


Knowledge, in brief, adds a new relation—that of knowing; and a new 
dimension of smeaning—that of essence. It is not claimed, however, that essence 
is a “superior” form of reality, even though its intelligibility may entitle it to an 
elevated metaphysical status and i import. But it is claimed that essence is different 
from existence; that essence is the necessity of existence. But to say that essence is 
different from existence does not mean that it is any less real or objective than 
existence itself. Every meaning, as essence, is univ ersal; and in so far as a meaning 
is stable and valid, in so far as it is essence, it is objective. The objects of valid: 
knowledge, when they receive experimental verification of their meanings, are 
defined in terms of their relations to one another. This means that an event is 
not a bare occurence, but a temporal and spatial localization of relations and uni- 
versals. It means that an event is the scene of an immanent dialectical activity, the 
intersection of the domain relations which comprise the field, and that, therefore, 
the “knowing” of the event requires that the known be introduced as a new rela- 
tion, as a participant, into the activity of knowing. It follows, accordingly, that 
the “reality” of the event is transcendental, and that “knowing” is meaningless 
¢part from this transcendental realism. : oO 
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